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Wi" GREETINGS FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
WE WOULD A WORD WITH You! 
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FIRST AMERICAN AND 
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The Battle of Gettysburg 
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Lee & Shepard will send a copy of their beautifully illustrated ‘ All Around the Year” Calendar 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANIMALS 


By Mrs. SANBORN TENNEY 
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NNO DOMINI 1894 comes 


with its fresh greetings. Like other 
years it will bring its changes. In 
the geographical world, MAURY 
, ison the lookout. Will the num- 
f ber of our States be extended be- 
yond forty-four? Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, all knock for admission. Will 
Brazil continue a republic? Will Sweden and Norway 
cease to be one kingdom? Will the year bring further 
changes of importance in the boundaries of any Asiatic 
countries ? 

You know about MaAury’s GEOGRAPHIES, of course. 
Write us a postal for our Descriptive Catalogue regarding 
these and other school books of high quality and popu- 
larity, 


Address 
University Publishing Company, 
43--47 East Tenth St. New York. 


N. E. Department, 
352 Washington 8St., Boston. 


Beware of the Spread of Contagions Diseases. 


The alarming prevalence of diphtheria in the schools of Syracuse has recently lead 
to investigation both by the Board of Education and Board of Health. As a result it 
was determined that the principal source of danger was the Jead pencils, of which the 

‘ ‘dingly on Dee. an order was given us for 
PENCIL HOLDERS for use in ever room in the city schools where lead-penciis ane “Gistribecet. 
his Pencil Hoider was selected over the other devices in the market for the following reasons: 

(1) It is of wood, 7 x 10 inches, resting on legs two inches high, and holds 60 pencils. Hence it takes 

as a handle underneath in the centre, so that it can be carried firmly in one hand. 

(3) The pencils cannot fall out, even when held upside down. " ” 

(4) Every hole is numbered, 80 that each pupil keeps his own pencil. 

(5) The numbering is in black on white background, so that it can be read distinctly at considerable 

(dis 


(6) It is an ornament te any school room. tance. 
(7) 1¢ has no springs to wear out, and is indestructable. 


xe Send $1.00 for a sample, and you will put it into every room in your school. 
Cc. W, BARDEEN, Sole Proprietor, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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College Preparatory French Grammar. By Francois Pratique By Bercy, B.L.,L.D. 
CHABLES P. DUCROQUEBT. Half leather, $1.25. 
Le Chant du Cygne. By GORGE OHNET. No. 17. 
Pasi Reader. Fer Contes Uhoisis. Paper, 25 cts. 
ouveliles ernes Olsis et annotes. , 
7 non. Bv GEORGE SAND. Notes by B. D. Woop- 
Paul Beecy, B.L., L.D. Cicth, $1.00. FLD. ets. Cloth, conte 
Les Prosateurs Francais du XIXe Siecle. By C.| Fortezza. By E. DE AMiCIS. Notes by T. E. Compa. 
FONTAINE, B.L., L.D. Halt leather, $1.25. no. 6. Novelle Italiane. Paper, 35 cts. 

Camilla. By E. DE AMICIS. Notes by T. E. ComBa.| El Pajaro Verde. By J. VALERA. Notes by JULIO 
Paper, 35 cents. No.4 Novelle Italiane. Rovas. No. 1. Cuentos Selectyos. Paper, 35 cts. 
La Lizardiere. By VT&# HENRI DE BORNIBR. No.| Contes de Balzac. Edited by GxorGE M. HARPER, 

20. Romans Choisis. Paper, 60 cts. Ph.D., of Princeton University, and L. E. Livin- 


Fables Ohoisies de la Fontaine, With notes by B. GooD, A.B. Cloth, $1.00. 
BECK. Boards, 40 cts. Des Kindes Erstes Buch, Illus. Boards. 40 cts. 


Introduction prices at the rate of 20 per cent discount from above prices. Copies for examination 
will be sent upon application. 


AMERICAN PENS FOR AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


HE line of School Pens manufactured by the ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Nos. Al, 128, 333, 444, 


are the best in the market for their respective purposes. 
which is a guaranty that the quality is everything that is to be desired. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL 


Each pen is (stamped with the name Esterbrook, 


Make your requisitions for them, (| 
sa | or order through the stationers | 


PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


**Uneasy lie the heads of all that rule, 
And worst of all whose kingdom is a school.”’ 


The New Year can be made happy, and peace and contentment 
brought into the kingdom by seeing that you and your subjects are |) 
properly equipped. There is no greater destroyer of peace and nerves |) 
than a gritty and poor lead pencil. 
“ American Graphite” Pencils. 
tough leads, and are the cheapest in the long run. | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Ask your stationer tor Dixon's |) 


They are unequalled for smooth and il 
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YOU USE CALENDAR? 


That indispensable 
desk necessity, 


The Columbia 
Pad Calendar, | 


_ is particularly attrac- 
tive, convenient, and 
It has daily leaves, with clever pen drawings on 


e 
useful. 
some, bright and interesting contributions on others, 
ample room for memoranda on all. Equally valuable in ? 
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[Written for the Journal.) 
THE AWAKENING. 


BY 8. MANSFIELD. 


Cold lies the earth in death-like trance profound, 
Paleeless, passionless, dreamless, mate, and still, 
Euwrapt i in frosty cerements white and chill, 

In winter's icy fetters firmly bound. 

No hint of life, no change, no stir, no sound, 

Save ghostly shriekings of the north winds shrill, 
No voice of bird or lisp of purling rill ; 

Death, gloom, and desolation all around. 

oO woudrous change when wiater’s course is run! 
When from hie dalliance in the far-off South 

Returns the fairy prince, the regal sun, 

And rains warm kisses on her ice cold mouth. 

Broken the spell, and burst the adamant chains, 

While new life throbs in all her frozen veins. 


LIKE A BOOK. 
Man is something like a book, 
Gilt embossed to gaudy look ; 
Bound in calf, or bound in cloth, 
Shod, perhaps, with some of both— 
Named, or titled, to appear 
Very grand as well as dear. 


Such as care for outward show 
Wear rich garments as they go; 
Bat to others little matters 
Haspings loose and cloth in tatters; 
Still with men, as ’tis with books, 
Tidy covers help their looks. 


Mach a man is like a book, 

Glanced at, read, then shelved or shook ; 
What a course! once throned in state, 
Now dethroned and out of date; 

Shabby now, what once was grand, 
Battered, bent, and —second hand. 


Man and book slike are strange 
Till within the reader’s range ; 
Till are pierced the binding boards 
Ne’er are shown the secret hoards; 
Shown, we take or let alone, 

Thus it is our choice is known. 


Smirched, perhaps, and all unclean, 
' Pages of the heart are seen ; 
Or, perhaps, they’re clean and pure, 
Filled with ‘‘ David’s mercies sure’’ ; 
If my heart be like a book, 
Oaly print that’s pure I’ll brook. 
— Edwad Vincent, in the ‘* Springfield Republican.”’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supr. Ontver E. Wells, Wisconsin: There is a rad- 
ical opposition of pecuniary interest between the prospec- 
tive teacher and his pupils. 

Supt. A. M. Epwarps, Pittsfield, Mass : Thies grow- 
ing desire for books and for investigation is one of the 
most hopeful signs among our pupils. 


A. B. Potanp, New Jersey: It matters not how good 
a school system may be in the abstract, it will be emaseu- 
lated of all its virility if administered by weak, incompe- 
tent, or unfaithful servants. 


Smmon Gratz, Esq, Philadelphia: As the teacher 
makes the school, so whatever will advance the standard 
of the profession of teaching must be of corresponding 
benefit to the schools themselves. 


Supt. J. A. Sawan, Columbus, Ohio: The object of 
the schools should ever be to benefit the masses as far as 
possible, to improve the tone of society, and to give every 
child as much education as he is able to take. 


J.T. Fannine, Norwich, Conn : The conversation of 
the street will often neutralize the efforts of the school- 
room unless the energy displayed in the latter is well 
directed and persistent. 


Supt. D. P. Dame, Webster, Mass.: The pupil who 
is openly defiant and rebellious, or shows a spirit of 
downright meanness, should be made to realize the ful 
measure of Solomon’s injunction. 


CHARLEs De Garmo, Swarthmore College: We may 
greatly enhance interest and apprehending power by 
bringing constantly into the child’s consciousness the 
minor unities and relations that lie close at hand, and for 
whose grasp he is entirely capable ; and we may affect 
the pupil’s whole volitional life by revealing more clearly 
the intimate connections that should exist between knowl- 
edge and action. 


THE MARKING SYSTEM NIGHTMARE. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Principal of the Quincy (Mass.) High School. 


“Ts this a dream ? Then waking would be joy. 
I pray thee wake me, lest I dream again.’’ 

I once taught in a high school of excellent repute, where 
for five years in obedience to the directions of my superior, 
and with the help of a friend in misery, I managed to live 
through the following nightmare, or more properly incu- 
bus, as it was not limited to “the shades of night.””’ The 
average number of pupils in attendance was 150. All of 
these pupils had to be marked each day in each recitation. 
At the end of the month the average of these recitation 
marks was computed Then the averages thus computed 
were copied and recorded in a large record book. Of 
course, it was necessary to get the marks of the other 
teachers, and record their averages in the book Then it 
was customary to compute the record of each pupil in de- 
portment, and copy these averages in the book of doom. 
The next step was the computation of the average of the 
class averages, in order to get at a monthly average, which 
was copied on the pupils’ cards. In the meantime, for 
fear that the Saturday holiday might prove too seductive 
in its influences, at the end of each month an examination 
in some subject was given. All the papers had to be 
carefully examined, corrected, and marked. Then the 
average was recorded in the large book. You begin to 
see that, what with preparing examination questions, cor- 
rection of and marking the papers, and recording the 
marks, the Saturday “holidays” could hardly be consid- 
ered occasions of extravagant merrymaking. But to our 
averages! At the end of the term, when the tired teacher 
had computed the averages for the third time, it was the 
custom to make an average of the monthly averages. 
Next, doubtless, as a gentle tonic, it was necessary to get 
the average of the examination averages. Then it was 
customary to compute the average of the examination 
averages and the monthly averages. You will all be 
gratified to learn that this last average was called a “term 
average. 

Bat this was not all. After the teacher had made out 
the monthly averages ten times, the examination averages 
twice, and the term averages twice, he had to average the 
ten monthly averages, average the final examination aver- 
ages, and then average the average of the ten months and 
the final examination average, in order to obtain what was 
pleasantly called “the promoton average.” For the 
graduating class one more average had to be computed, 
namely, “the graduation average.’ This was obtained 
by averaging the yearly averages for the four years of 
the course. 

Thank heaven that nightmare is over now! But does 
not a similar incubus brood heavily over some of our best 
schools? Might not Mr. George T. Angell direct a share 
of his wit, wisdom, and influence, against a system so 
franght with eruelty to teachers and to pupils ? 


THACHING THE AMERICAN. 


BY ALBERT P. MARBLE, PH.D. 


[Read at recent meeting of the New Hampshire State Toachers’ 
Association. ] 

It may be fairly said that no subject commands wider 
interest and attention among the people of this country 
than the education of the young; and this widespread 
interest is the peculiarity of the present. Fifty years 
ago, and even twenty-five years ago, the case was very 
different. Even as recently as the year 1874, the late 
Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody of Harvard University 
commenting upon the changed conditions, in an address 
before the National Educational Association at its meet- 
ing in Detroit, Mich., spoke as follows: “ Fifty years 
ago the curriculum of a liberal education could be easily 
defined. The branches embraced in it were few, and 
were nearly or quite the same in all our higher seminaries 
of learning ; and the only difference between different 
colleges was that of more or Jess in the same departments. 
The modern languages were not taught at all in some 
colleges ; in others, only as voluntary studies. In Har- 
vard College, German and Italian were first taught in 
1852, and then to very small classes of volunteers. 
French and Spanish had been ostensibly taught nine 
years earlier by a man whose easy good nature and 
credulity attracted large classes, mainly because there 
were then few out-of-door amusements, and little work 
and much fun in that one class-room. Natural and phys- 
ical science occupied but little space. The differential 
calculus and branches of mathematics dependent upon it 
were introduced at Cambridge in 1824, in other colleges not 
earlier, and the previous mathematical course was very 
limited in its range, and in its demands upon the students’ 
time and brain power. There was no general interest in 
the higher philosophy, and a single text-book in each of 
the departments of logic, mental philosophy, and ethics 
was deemed amply sufficient. The classical languages 
were studied indeed,and in a certain sense more eftliciently 
than now ; for the chief aim was to make the student con- 
versant with the mind of the author he read, and a larger 
proportion of lifelong readers of the classics was trained 
under the former than under the present system ; but for 
minute grammatical and philological study—if the fit 
teacher existed which is doubtful—there certainly was 
not the requisite apparatus accessible to the student. A 
respectable modicum of culture in these branches, such as 
might easily be acquired in four years of college life, was 
sufficient to qualify a young man for the specific daties of 
his profession, whatever it might be, or for scholarly 
pursuits in whatever department. The man who grad- 
uated with fair standing in his class, was conscious of no 
glaring deficiencies, easily passed in all circles as a highly 
educated man, and could readily bring himself into gear- 
ing with any post-graduate course of stady he might 
elect.” 

Such was the condition of the higher education near 
the close of the first quarter of the present century, ac- 
cording to Doctor Peabody ; and he was educated in that 
period. He knew both from experience and from obser- 
vation what he was talking about; and no man in his 
day had a clearer insight into educational processes and 
the trend of educational thought than he had, nor has 
there been a man in our time engaged in educational work 
who is a better example of the noble results of the kind 
of training which he had and which he so graphically 
describes. That education did not cram men with facts 
or with theories ; it developed the power to grow. It did 
not produce full-grown trees; it imparted vitality and 
stimulus, and left the youthful intellectual shrub in the 
best condition for a long life of continuous healthy growth. 
The giant intellectual and moral oak into which Doctor 
Peabody developed is the justification and the seal of ap- 
proval which time placed upon the training which he had. 
And his benign influence for fifty years ia Harvard Col- 
lege was felt by the thousands of students who were 
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brought in contact with him; and the men of affairs, the 


students and the parents of many of them are the good 
and influential men they are, because Doctor Peabody 
was there. Those were the days when boys entered Har- 
vard College at the age of thirteen years. In reading the 
life of an Everett, a Webster, or a Sumner, and noting 
the early age at which they entered college, many a boy, 
I fancy, has thought as I did that he is far behind in the 
race for eminence to which his ambition aspires, because 
he enters college from six to ten years later than those 
great men did. These boys are oppressed by a sense of 
deficiency, they are overwhelmed with the apparent im- 
possibility of attaining the goal of their worthy ambition 
because they are handicapped at the start by this delay of 
six or eight years. All such youth should be encouraged 
by the recollection that the college course in those early 
days did not exceed in breadth of studies the curriculum 
of the high schools of today; and those men as college 
students were not great except in capacity and ambition 
to excel—the same greatness which characterizes the boy 
of generous spirit today. They may have risen to greater 
eminence than he will, because of the inferior environ- 
ment in which they lived—because their age was not one 
of such universal general intelligence as the present, and 
because they towered above the general average of the 
community more than a man of equal culture and ability 
does today. Then there was a governor, and two U. S. 
senators for nearly 100,000 people; there are no more 
officers now for 1,000,000. 


In those early days the student of the ancient classics 
had an advantage which the boy of today is liable to 
miss; he was brought in contact with the mind, the 
thought, of his author, while today the boy’s attention is 
absorbed by the minuteness of grammatical structure and 
all the intricacies of philology, to the overshadowing of 
the thought, the mind, the character of the author and 
possibly to the almost entire obliteration authors’s per- 
sonality, and the philosophy that underlies what he wrote. 
On the other hand the scientific accuracy with which the 
study of languages is conducted today is a necessity of 
the age which takes nothing for granted ;—which turns 
upon every subject, language, science both physical and 
mental, and religion even, the strong electric search light 
of unvarying truth. The present more extended curricu- 
lum of scholastic studies fits the boy of today to his en- 
vironment far better than that early curriculam would. 
It is indispensable under present conditions ; and it would 
be as absurd to return to the ancient curriculum as it 
would be to substitute the stage-coach for the vestibule 
train. 

Let us now see what some of those changes were up 
to the year 1874; and let us bear in mind that these 
changes have continued with accelerated speed since that 
period. Quoting further from Doctor Peabody : 

“‘ The case is now very different. It is pot too much 
to say that the amount of study that comes within the 
scope of the under-graduate curriculum has been quad- 
rupled. The French and the German are essential parts 
even of a good school education. Physics and natural 
sciences have so grown that each department claims of 
the mere novice more time and labor than all demanded 
half a century ago. Philosophy in all departments, if it 
has gained no added certainty in its conclusions has 
covered a largely extended territory with its theories that 
have their important place in intellectual history and 
their inflaence on current opinion. The Latin and Greek 
claim of those who would be proficient or teachers, a 
very large amount of minute analytical study; for he is 
now a mere smatterer who is not learned in roots and 
norms, Sanscrit derivations and Pan-Aryan analogies, no 
breath of which stirred the still waters in the classroom 
of the last generation. In fine, there is no department 
in which one can be deemed a proficient, without an 
amount of study and discipline necessarily occupying a 
period of time beyond all proportion exceeding its former 
place in the college course. Meanwhile there are various 
post-graduate courses of study and modes of life on which 
one enters at disadvantage, unless he has had some special 
collegiate preparation. Now it is the higher mathematics, 
now chemistry, now political history or science, now 
physiology, not infrequently one or more of the modern 
languages in which one needs to be peculiarly well versed 
in order to fall into line with those whose preparation 
has been pursued outside of college walls. Such is the 


condition of things which has been brought about with- 
out any action of the colleges in the premises, but by the 
growth of knowledge, the multiplication of things know- 
able, and the practical demands of the professions and 
avocations for which colleges have been the preferred 
nursuries.” 

This process of multiplication of things knowable, and 
the increasing demands of our complex modern life, have 
continued, and the changes since 1874 are greater than in 
the fifty years preceding. The college curricula have 
been correspondingly enlarged. It is said that in Har- 
vard University alone some forty seven years would be 
required to complete all the courses—the athletics are 
extra—and it is hardly possible for a student to enter, 
prepared for either course, under the age of 18. He 
would graduate then at the age of sixty-five, with five 
years for his life-work if he were to live only the allotted 
three score years and ten. In the meantime the bound- 
aries of knowledge are constantly enlarging in such in- 
stitutions as Clark University at Worcester, so that at 
the end of his forty-seven years our student who attempts 
to cover all the ground will need much more than the re- 
maining years of his life in which to perfect himself in 
what shall have been discovered while he has been com- 
pleting his studies in college! Manifestly, then, some 
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readjustment must be made, for no student can afford to 
spend his whole life in preparation There is the work 
of life to be done. 

All this concerning the higher education, is closely re- 
lated to the elementary education in the common schools 
with which we are concerned. It may be profitable 
here, to consider the relation of the public schools, where 
the teaching of the American is principally conducted to 
the higher institations. Within the last twenty-five years 
this relation has undergone a radical and a most delight- 
fal and promising change. In the year 1868, I first at- 
tended the meeting of the National E lucational Associa- 
tionat Trenton, N. J. At that time this body was con- 
fined almost entirely to teachers in the public schools of 
all grades from the primary to the high school. College 
professors seldom attended, and a college president at 
those meetings was a rara avis. It was then the prevail- 
ing notion that college education is something distinct 
from the education of the public schools; and even these 
schools were spoken of as common schouls and high schools 
—as if high schools were uncommon, something superior 
to the common schools. Education is now regarded as 
one process, from beginning to end, from the kinder- 
garten through the university ; and no step in the process 
is thought to be inferior to any other. In fact the ele- 
mentary stages are now known to be most important. 
The National Association now includes ten departments 
of equal rank: The council whose function is to co-ordin- 
ate and crystalize the discussions of the year, and the de- 
partments of the kindergarten ; the elementary, including 
primary and grammar schools ; the secondary, including 
high schools and academies ; the higher, including colleges 
and universities ; the normal; superintendence; indas- 
trial and manual training ; art, and music. 


In tracivg the development of this great organization 
for promoting the teaching of the American youth it in 
interesting to note how the workers in the several distinct 
fields or grades have gradually come to see their mutual 
interdependence upon one another, and to perceive and 
act upon the necessity for combined efforts. And what 
is true of this national association is also true of the 
several city, county, and state association of which this 
body is one. 

Previous to the Civil War education attracted but 
little public attention, About the year 1823 the revival 
inaugurated by Horace Mann in Massachusetts, and by 
two or three men of similar spirit in New York, Ohio, 
and the great West, had put the public schools on a 
broader basis than they had previously occupied ; bat the 
impulse had largely subsided in 1861, when the war 
broke out. Daring the period from 1861 to 1865 public 
attention was concentrated in the war; and education 
was left to the high priests and the laymen ia the schools 
who kept the sacred fire burning, though dimly, upon 
the altar of the public schools, the academies, and the 
colleges. 
v,,The war proved to be the baptism into a new life. By 
the newspapers which came to be read a hundred fold 
more than they had been read before, by the discussions 
of public affairs in the white heat of a great conflict, by 
travel to the front, of a million men who had before con- 
fined themselves to a narrow field of action, by contact of 
the men from the conservative east with the men from 
the growing west, by the stimulus of business in a large 
way consequent upon the gigantic movement of armies, 
and by a system of currency unprecedented in the history 
of the world,—by all these causes, social and economic 
conditions were transformed and a new nation sprang 
into life at the close of the war. 

Among the radical changes, large fortunes had been 
acquired, and men of great wealth began to endow in- 
stitutions of learning. Colleges sprang up in all parts of 
the country, or colleges long established received new 
life and large accessions of students. In the decades 
following the close of the war the public schools whose 
support formed so large a part of the municipal expendi- 
tares attracted the a'tention of statesmen and politicians. 
It was during this period that the high schools met the 
most vigorous attacks that they have ever sustained—at- 
tacks which have resulted in establishing them upon an 
impregnable basis such as they never stood on before. 
The student of that period will find that Governor Rob- 
inson of New York took the ground that public education 
should not be carried beyond the grammar schools where 
the elementary studies are pursued ; and that the expendi- 
ture of public money for the secondory and higher educa- 
tion is robbery. This opinion was re-echoed by numerous 
little political governors in several of the states, and it 
seemed for a time that the high school must go. 


This sentiment found advocates in some of the ablest 
writers of the day, among them Mr. Richard Grant 
White; and—let it mercifully be forgotten—no less a 
man than the distinguished president of Harvard was 
among the number. In the Atlantic Monthly Magazine 
for June, 1875, will be found his argument against the 
maintenance of free public high schools. This early in- 
discretion of his has been more than atoned for by the 
distinguished service which that eloquent scholar has 
done to the cause of public education ever since he first 
saw the new light that education is one from beginning to 
end, from top to bottom, and that the colleges have their 
firm foundation in the public schools. There was a time 
when his gracefal form never adorned the platform of 
the educational Association. Now, scarcely a year goes 
by without the sound of his persuasive eloquence in that 
body. This delightful orator addressed the Association 
in the summer of 1888 on the subject, “Can School Pro- 
grams Be Shortened and Enriched?” The address ap- 
pears in the Atlantic Monthly Magazine for August of 
that year. And the Cambridge experiment, by which 
natural science has found a place in the grammar schools, 
and the elements of geometry and history are taught in 
the lower grades of these schools, is the result of his agi- 
tation—an experiment of great promise for the public 
schools. This interest of President Eliot is typical of the 
action of the colleges to put themselves in touch with the 
system of public education; and this action was neces- 


sary to the very existence of the colleges. Young men 
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could not afford to spend so large a part of their lives in 
preparation for the work of life, and so they took the 
short cut and skipped the colleges. Happily the move- 
ment has turned the tide toward the colleges, and today 
3,000 studeuts are connected with Harvard University in 
its various departments. 

And this revived and sustained interest in the higher 
elucation reacts upon the lower schools. In these schools 
the same changes have taken place as have been referred 
to in the colleges—changes consequent upon the new life of 
the nation and the new social conditions. Originally the 
public schools were founded for the specific purpose of 
learning from books. In colonial days there were no 
social questions such as confront us now. The life was 
chiefly rural. Every family was largely self-sustaining ; 
and the real training for the business of life was done at 
home. The boy and the girl were occupied in domestic 
duties, and they never thought of acquiring the prepara- 
tion for life in school. Urban life has now largely sup- 
planted the raral life. People live more in cities ; and 
the city is transferred to the country by the railroad, the 
telegraph, the daily paper, and the electric cars. Every 
part of New England is less than a day from Boston, and 
all parts of the country are in daily touch with the city. 
On a train, I recently fell in with a lady and her little 
family on a visit to her native town from her home in 
Wyoming. I expected to hear that she lived ina log hut 
or a dug-out; bat her house was lighted by electricity, 
farnished with Brassells carpets and a piano, and the 
electric street car passes her door! Instead of a school, 
then, such as we formerly had, we have education—the 
entire training of the young, and not merely teaching 
them a few elementary studies. 

And this broad aim which the schools now tend toward 
presents a problem of great perplexity. We are in a 
kind of transition state. The old is not sufficient, and 
the uew has not yet been codrdinated. What has been 
attempted in the past will not answer for the present ; 
and just what is necessary for the future is not fully de- 
termined. That which the parents used to do is neglected 
by them because the family is no longer independent and 
self-sustaining. The parents generally are so employed 
that their children cannot help in the work, and the chil- 
dren are left te themselves. The schools are not yet fitted 
for the unaccustomed task of performing the parental 
function ; that is, of undertaking the entire education of 
the young. 

The cost of such a broad and extensive training—that 
is, of preparing children for all the duties of life—is enor- 
mous, and the funds are not to be had. In other words 
if education in its broad and comprehensive sense, and 
not the school in the restricted sense, is to be undertaken 
by the public schools, then the whole system must be re- 
constracted, and the funds to be appropriated must be 
multiplied many times. It is the incompatibility between 
these two aime that now produces an agitation in the edu- 
cational world, like the whirlpools caused by the advanc- 
ing and the receding tides in the Bay of Fandy. The 
flood sweeps in from the ocean and up that narrow bay a 
hundred miles, where the waters rise to the height of 
seventy feet; bat long before the tide has reached its 
height the ebb begins at the mouth of the bay, and before 
the outward flow has ceased from among the jutting prom- 
ontories and rock-bound islands, the inward flood begins 
again, and the contending waters in their mad encounter 
engulf the unlucky craft that happens to be in their way. 
Not unlike this conflict of opposing seas is the outgoing 
of the old and the incoming of the new in the educational 
world; and many a wreck must strew the shores or be 
engulfed by the flood before public education reaches the 
quiet level of the fall tide. It is a serious business for 
the conscientious parent to bring up his one son and train 
him to habits of industry, intelligence, and virtue. To 
conduct the education of a city full of children is an enor- 
mous undertaking. 

Thus fa: we have endeavored to set forth the changed 
conditions of the educational problem and the growing 
magnitude of the work. Let us now address ourselves to 
some of the practical questions before us in conducting 
the public schools. 

In the first place, the aim in teaching the American is 
to produce good and useful American citizens. This task 
would be comparatively easy if our population were homo- 
geneous. In a single school in the city of New York six- 


teen nationalities are representcd. Even in the little city 
of Worcester there are six nationalities, having from 150 
to 3,000 children each in the public schools; and besides 
these there are twenty-six countries, represented by 16 to 
166 pupils each—the Russian, the Pole, the Dane, the 
Austrian, and the Finn; the Armenian, the Roumanian, 
the Mexican, the Bohemian, the Belgian, the dusky Ha- 
waiian, the Egyptian, and the almond-eyed Chinese. The 
same is true, no doubt, of this city and of others, in pro- 
portion to their size. The problem before us is to train 
the children of these adopted citizens so that they will be- 
come law-abiding and productive Americans. The edu- 
cational dilettante, Dr. J. M. R’ea, filled with his theo- 
retical psychology and his scientific pedagogy learned 
from books, and with an ideal derived from the German 
schools where imperialism and not republicanism controls 
education, may indeed caricature the schools in our large 
cities to the great amusement of people who have nothing 
to do but be amused. He overlooks the important fact 
that the children of sixteen nations are being Amer- 
icanized. 

On the other hand, President Eliot has an admirable 
theory for schools when the children are homogeneous, as 
set forth in the Atlantic article of 1875 already referred 
to; but he submits his theories to the schoolmasters of the 
land, or of his city, to be adapted to the children in flesh 
and blood--to make the theoretical practical; and in 
these two we see contrasted the mere doctrinaire and the 
practical educator. 

Confronting us is the question whether education should 
be mainly general—that is, the development of manhood 
and womanhood—or specific—that is, the training of the 
faculties ; the question whether human power should be 
the end sought, or human skill. Oaght the training in 
our schools to fit boys and girls for specific callings or 
should it prepare them for any calling which they may 
elect ? The overwhelming weight of evidence is in favor 
of the general training. The rudiments of book-keeping 
are well enough in school; but accountants prefer a 
bright boy of general culture for an assistant in the count- 
ing room to one who has learned book-keeping in school. 
In many cases there is much to unlearn in the boy who 
thinks he knows it all, because each business house has its 
own peculiar methods ; and practical business differs from 
imaginary transactions. Stenography and typewriting 
are arts to be acquired by practice, and such practice is 
not strictly educational. Natural history and physics are 
branches of study whose facts are useful in business and 
daily life. In school the main purpose of these studies is 
not for the facts, but for the power of observation and 
deduction which they cultivate. The same is true of all 
the studies in the curriculum, both the old and the new. 

Manual training is one of the subjects that has aroused 
wide-spread interest within the last decade. It is very 
instructive to trace the phases through which the discas- 
sion of this question has passed. At first manual training 
was proposed as a means of preparing children, especially 
poor children, for earning a living ; its advocates claimed 
that education was taking children out of their sphere 
and arousing in them ambitions impossible to attain ; its 
object was to prepare boys to engage in the several trades ; 
it was to secure physical exercise and recreation; it was 
to be objective teaching in the nature of materials. By 
the discussion of the subject by such opponents of this 
early scheme, as Dr. William T. Harris, the late Prof. C. 
O. Thompson, Hon. A. S. Draper, George Howland of 
Chicago, and other able and philosophical educators, the 
place of manual training in a system of education, its ob- 
ject and purpose, have been completely revised. Less 
than six years ago a gentleman advocated the establish- 
ment of a manual training school in order that boys from 
the schools might enter his machine shop fitted for ad- 
vanced work there. Today the advocates of manual 
training claim that it is a means for developing the convo- 
lutions of the brain. Oa this ground it has a firm and 
recognized place in education. Anything that will de- 
velop the convolutions of the brain mast be admitted into 
any good scheme of education. 

There is another consideration that has sometimes been 
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overlooked in the discussions about manual trainiug. In 
consequence of the upheavals in modern society already 
referred to, there is a large class of children growing up 
in the country who actually have very little use of their 
hands. They have nothing to do; the convolutions of 
the brain that control the muscular movements have not 
been codrdinated by the necessity of any daily work. 
The boy at home who has to earn his living from the age 
of ten years, the boy on the farm, especially the typical 
New England farm, who plants and harvests all kinds of 
crops, who cuts the trees in the forest and prepares the 
fuel, who digs the stones from the ground and lays stone 
walls, who helps to make and to mend the tools, and re- 
pairs the barn doors, has convolutions in the brain and 
codrdinated muscles that know what it is to be tired, and 
to enjoy rest and sleep. It is not for boys like this, nor 
for city boys blessed with the necessity of doing some- 
thing, that manual training is so’ much a necessity. It is 
for children from whom the primal curse of labor has 
been removed—a curse which like all so called curses and 
punishments of the Creator is a blessing in disguise—it is 
for children that have had nothing to do, that manual 
training is chiefly useful. In them the convolutions of 
the brain need development. 

Aside from the traditional arithmetic, which is both 
practical, in that it teaches the computations which every 
one must make, and educational, in that it trains the 
power of abstraction; and aside from the information 
studies of history and geography by which the youthful 
mind is carried beyond its immediate surroundings and 
lifted into a broader range of thinking ; in addition also 
to the study of form and color in geometry and drawing, 
the most important study of the public schools is our 
native tongue. The study includes reading and spelling, 
elocution, or the power of expression, and literature in all 
its stages. In this study the child comes into the most 
direct contact with the thought, the mind, of man; and 
such contact is the best education. Nature is wonderful ; 
science reveals the marvels of creation; the study of 
mathematics reveals inflexible truth, but the most wonder- 
ful study is the mind of man. There is a contagion of 
intelligence; and a domestic animal may catch the 
thought of his master and become intelligent. Among 
human beings there is a vastly more responsive commov. 
nity of intelligence. It is an education to be in the soci- 
ety of cultivated people. From the mere presence of 
wise and scholarly men intelligence and refinement are 
imparted, just as virtue went out from the Saviour’s gar- 
ments to heal the sick who pressed around him. It is the 
glory of any school and the crown of the teacher if such 
an influence of intelligence and of virtue is daily and 
hourly imparted to the pupils by his presence and char. 
acter. Such an influence is general; and when at last 
the great account is made up and every man receives the 
reward of his deeds, it is my firm belief that the teachers 
of this country will see the fruit of their faithful labor 
and rejoice, while many a critic who finds fault and does 
no good will lie howling. This inflaence for intelligence 
and virtue ia not confined to the personality of the teacher. 
It is his business to introduce his pupils to the literature 
of our language, which is the great storehouse of these 
good influences. The intelligence spoken of above which 
is so communicable, so contagious, is embalmed in books 
and ready to be drawn from by any who know the way. 

It is not possible to overestimate the study of nature 
and the material universe. The wonders of creation are 
inexhaustible; and no religion that we know anything 
about will produce a more devout spirit or a greater rev- 
erence for the Creator than an intelligent stady of crea- 
tion and the consequent admiration of His works. Bat 
it must not be forgotten that a knowledge of creation 
comes to us through the development of the mind—the 
brute creation does not perceive these marvels of nature 
which we delight in—and the mind of man is the noblest 
work of the Creator. Hence the study of man, his 
thoughts and his achievements in all past time, is the one 
study to which all other studies should lead—the study 
above and beyond them all. “ Literature we may define 
as the lasting expression in words of the meaning of life.’”’* 
This study begins with the power of oral expression ; it 
advances to written language ; it goes on to a knowledge 
of the grammatical and rhetorical structure and force of 
the language ; it ends with an appreciation of all the 
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beauties of literature ; and by this appreciation and this 
knowledge the inexhaustible fountain of culture is opened 
to the student. It is the chief aim of the schools—an 
aim never to be overlooked and never to be put into the 
shade by the brilliancy of any special studies, however 
fascinating or profitable—to introduce the pupils in our 
schools to the unfailing source of profit and delight to be 
found in good books; and this introduction should be 
made early and all along in the life at school. No child 
should leave school above the primary grades without a 
love for good literature adapted to his capacity. 

In the New York Sun for October 16, appears 
an address on “Journalism,” by Mr. Charles A. Dana, 
the editor, to the students of Union College. This emi- 
nent master of pure English takes strong ground in favor 
of study for culture instead of study for a particular call- 
ing—for general rather than specific study, as defined 
above. He is an intensély practical man and a very suc- 
cessful man; and his opinion carries with it a weight 
which the opinions of schoolmasters such as we are does 
not have—and pity that it isso! It is refreshing to find 
in such an authority the confirmation of what the most 
intelligent teachers have contended for all along,—that 
mental training is the end of education, and that a young 
man thoroughly trained can take up the work of life more 
successfully than one who has pursued nothing but his 
specialty. ‘It seems to me,” he says, * that the colleges 
generally are rather branching out too much, until they 
are inclined to take the whole universe into their curricu- 
lum, and to teach things which do not exactly belong 
there. Give the young man a first-class course of general 
education ; and if I ceuld have my way, every young man 
who is going to be a newspaper man, and who is not ab- 
solutely rebellious against it, should learn Latin and 
Greek after the good old fashion. I had rather take a 
young fellow who knows the Ajax of Sophocles, and who 
has read Tacitus, and can scan every ode of Horace, I 
would rather take him to report a prize fight or a spelling 
match, for instance, than to take one who has never had 
those advantages. I believe in the colleges; I believe in 
high education ; but I do not believe in scattering your 
fire before you are in the face of the enemy.” If Mr. 
Dana were a schoolmaster he would be called conserva- 
On the study of English he says: “ There is no 
question that accuracy, the faculty of seeing a thing as it 
is, of knowing, for instance, that it is two and one quarter 
and not two and three eighths, and saying so, that is one 
of the first and most precious ends of a good education. 


_ Next to that, I would put the ability to know how and 


where most promptly to look for what you don’t know, 
and what you want to know. Thirdly, I would put Dr. 
Walker’s great object,—being able to tell what you know, 
and to tell it accurately, precisely, without exaggeration, 
without prejudice, the fact just as it is, whether it bea 
report of a base ball game, or of a sermon, or of a lecture 
on electricity,—whatever it may be,—to get the thing ex- 
actly as itis. The man who can do that is a very well 
educated man.” He continues: “The first thing for 
the man who is looking forward to this profession (jour- 
nalism), in which the use of the English language is the 
main thing, since it is the instrument that he must apply 
continually for the expression of ideas and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, is to know this language thoroughly ; 
and that is the very corner stone of the education that a 
journalist should look forward to and should labcr after 
and should lose no opportunity of improving himself in.” 


This critical accuracy for which Mr. Dana is contend- 
ing, this thorough knowledge of the English, has a value 
far beyond its utility in journalism. It is education in its 
highest form, for accuracy of expression cannot be had 
without accurate thinking; thought and expression go 
hand in hand, and neither can exist without the other. 
To be a master of English is to be thoroughly educated. 
Of the books to be read, Mr. Dana says: “ Almost all 
books have their use; . . . but there are some books that 
are absolutely indispensable to the kind of education that 
we are contemplating, and to the profession that we are 
considering ; and of all these the most indispensable, the 
most useful, the one whose knowledge is most effective, is 
the Bible. There is no book from which more valuable 
lessons can be learned. I am considering it now not as a 
religious book, but as a manual of utility, of professional 
preparation, and professional use for the journalist. There 
id perhaps no book whose style is more suggestive and 


more instructive, from which you learu more directly that 
sublime simplicity which never exaggerates, which re- 
counts the greatest event with solemvity, of course, but 
without sentimentality or affectation, none which you 
open with such confidence and lay down with such rever- 
ence ; there is no book like the Bible. When you get into 
a controversy and want exactly the right answer, when 
you are looking for an expression, what is there that 
closes a dispute like a verse from the Bible? What is it 
that sets up the right principle for you, which pleads for 
a policy, for a cause, so much as the right passage of 
Holy Scripture?” This is a reason for reading the Bible 
in the schools—that it is a teacher of English. 

There is another feature of instruction in our schools 
of supreme importance and not to be overlooked ; it is the 
process by which the children of various nationalities and 
religions become Americanized and form one people. 
The intellectual and physical training is important; the 
moral culture is valuable through the observance of regu- 
lations, the attention to the duty of the hour at the ap- 
pointed time and place, the rewards of faithfalness and 
the penalties for neglect and wrong doing; but the best 
product from all this is the American citizen that the 
schools turn out. And it is surprising to see how rapidly 
association in the schools obliterates the distinctions of 
race and religion. In one or two generations the Jew 
from Russia loses the chief characteristics of a people that 
has retained its distinctive features for three thousand 
years, in the alembie of the public schools and the nine- 
teenth century. The rankest agnosticism learns in these 
schools to respect the convictions of the most earnest relig- 
ionists, in the warm sunlight of personal acquaintance and 
a common pursuit, a generous rivalry in studies, and a 
friendly interest ; and the child grounded most firmly in 
the faith of his fathers diseerns the man and the brother 
in the school friend with no such faith at all. The broad 
tolerance begotten by the quest of truth in every depart- 
ment of research is one of the most charming features of 
the public schools where the teaching of the American is 
conducted. And woe the day when bigotry shall seek to 
destroy this fair fruitage of these schools ! 

I have pointed out the revolution that has taken place 
in the educational world with the development and diffu- 
sion of knowledge, especially since the Civil War, and 
the transformations that are now going on. 

Similar readjustments are taking place in politics, in 
sociology, in religion. Parties no longer rest upon their 
past achievements. New lines of division are formed on 
the live questions of the day. Questions in social science, 
the relations of labor to capital, crime and its cure, phil- 
anthropy in new channels,—by all these the foundations 
of the social fabric are shaken up. And religious thought 
is not less active. The old forms of belief are changing 
in the new lights of modern science and modern inter- 
pretation. 

In conducting the great work of education, then, let us 
not be alarmed by the general disturbance; let us hold 
fast to the good in the old aud let us watch and wait and 
work for and welcome the incoming tide of the better in 
the new. 
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LESSONS ON MINERAL SUBSTANCES, 


Grammar Grades.—The purpose of these lessons is to 
lead pupils to find by observation the qualities of common 
mineral and nietallic substances, to think of the uses de- 
pendent on these qualities, and to express these facta in 
good oral and written sentences. This work should serve 
as the early steps in the study of physical and chemical 
forces, and should be intimately connected with geography. 
Each building may have a set of minerals to be distributed 
through the rooms as needed, encouraging pupils to col- 
lect the material. 

Fifth Year. Building Stones.—Each pupil with a 
piece of coarse granite. Recognize two or three distinct 
substances and describe them, giving the names if possible, 
é. g., shining leaves of mica, smoky quartz, whitish or 
pinkish feldspar, or greenish black pieces of hornblende. 


(These outlines are meant to suggest a course of 


(Quartz and feldspar are the essentials). Arrange the 
facts in a written paragraph. Observation of the indivi- 
dual minerals by a series of laboratory questions, written 
record according to the questions. 

Quartz.—What forms of it have you seen and where ? 
(in granite, lumps, veins in rocks, crystals, grains of 
sand, ete.) Rub two pieces together, of what is it made ? 
(grains.) How close together are the little particles ? 
(compact). Try to scratch with a nail, show them how 
to seratch glass with it, how hard is it? (not scratch 
with a nail, it will scratch glass ... very hard). Have one 
pupil break a piece with a blow, how does it break? 
(brittle), what kind of faces has it? what kind of edges 
and corners’ (rough faces, sharp edges and corners). 
What colors has it ? 

Like what does it shine? (glass), what can you see 
through any parts of it? (light through edges or more). 
How much does it change in the air? Have a pupil try 
a piece in the stove at home, when hot put water on it, 
bring in the result. Place a bit in acid in a dish, does it 
change? In the exercise after the pupil has made his 
record, discuss the mistakes, drill on new terms, think of 
the uses, ¢. g. which qualities make quartz useful in sand- 
paper, in mortar, in gems, in granite, etc. In the final 
written work the facts should be grouped in paragraphs. 
Collect varieties of quartz, recognize by name. 

Mica.—Collect pieces of rock containing it. Where 
is it found? (in granite, in sheets, in impure masses in 
veins. Each pupil with some sheet mica. Of what is it 
made? (thin leaves which can be picked off). Try to 
bend a leaf, state two things you find, (leaf will bend— 
flexible, it flies back—elastic). What kind of edges ? 
What kind of faces? (plane). How hard is it? try nail, 
quartz, finger nail, glass, scissors (sectile). What colors ? 
Like what does it shine? What can be seen through a 
leaf? (transparent). In what ways does it differ from 
quartz? Collect specimens showing decay of mica in 
rocks, helping to form soil. Which qualities make it 
usefal in stove doors, granite, ornaments, ete? Mount 
specimens of different colors on the written papers ? 

Feldspar.—Collect pieces from veins in granite, also 
granite showing good sized pieces. Of what is it made? 
How hard is it? (hard to scratch with a nail, scratched 
by quartz). How does it break? (brittle, some plane 
faces). Colors? (whitish, pink, grays). Like what does 
it shine and how much? What can be seen through it? 
Find decaying pieces with odor of clay when moist, 
forming soil. Try heat and acid as in case of quartz. 
Think of the qualities which make it useful in granite, in 
soil,—written descriptions as in the previous minerals. 
Let each pupil have a box for the specimens which he 
collects and labels. [Reference books—Clapp’s Thirty- 
six Observation Lessons; Crosby’s Common Minerals 
and Rocks. 

Application to Building Stones. Fine micaceous 
granite.—How can you tell the three minerals? Of 
what size are all the particles? What is the color of the 
mica? Why will it make a better building stone than the 
coarse granite? Teacher derive a description of the rock 
asastandard. Collect specimens of different kinds, in- 
quire the locality, find the places on the map, note in 
which part of the buildings each is used. 

Hornblendic Granite.—Compare its general color with 
the previous. (darker.) What is the color of the min- 
eral that takes the place of the mica? (greenish black 
hornblende.) How does its structure differ from mica? 
(no leaves, but smooth blades.) How does the feldspar 
differ from that in the other? (usually darker gray). 
Write a comparative description from the questions. 
Collect and label for the school cabinet, note localities 
and uses as before. 

Pink or “ Scotch” Granite.—Which mineral gives 
the pink color to the rock? What are the other minerals ? 
Is it coarser or finer than the others? Whereis it found, 
and where have you seen it used? Write from the ques- 
tions. If the locality furnishes other minerals in the 
granite such as garnets, tourmalines, beryl, ete., teach 
the pupils to recognize them by some distinguishing marks 
and make collections. If gneiss occurs teach the resem- 
blance to granite in the minerals, and the arrangement 
in layers. If there are ledges of granite in the town 
discuss the relation of the hills to the situation of the 
town, to the course of brooks and rivers, to the industries. 


Bead on quarrying from some geographical, read et 
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Normal Fourth Reader selections on rock forming. 

Additional Minerals.—If the previous material is not 
available or if further lessons are desired the following 
are suggested. 

Coal Series —(1) Conversational lessons on peat (each 
pupil having a dried piece), made of roots and stems 
packed together in layers, loose and soft, much earthy 
matter mixed with it, burns easily when dry, much smoke 
and a yellow flame (teacher burn a piece before the class). 
Where are peat bogs found at the present time? Show 
specimens of the peat mass if possible. Papil give good 
oral descriptive sentences, teacher write a well arranged 
paragraph for them to copy as a standard. (2) A simi- 
lar lesson on soft coal (bituminous), compact (grains 
closely packed together), brittle, easily scratched by a 
nail .*. soft, distinct layers, burns with much smoke, yel- 
low flame, used in locomotives, ete. ‘Teacher note facts 
on the board, pupils arrange the materials in a paragraph 
as before. (3) Laboratory exercise on hard coal (an- 
thracite), pupils writing in answer to questions on the 
board. How are the grains arranged? What is the re- 
sult of scratching it with anail? Is it harder or softer 
than quartz? Is it more or less brittle than the soft 
coal? With what kind of faces does it break? Like 
what do the faces shine? Refer to the coal fire, what is 
the color of the flame? What difference between the 
two coals in burning? ‘Teacher discuss the answers with 
the pupils, then have it written in paragraph form. Read- 
ing on the formation of coal from Normal Fourth Reader. 
Also reading about mining from geographical readers. 
Collect varieties with the localities noted. (4) Labor- 
atory exercise on graphite, “‘ black lead” of the pencils, 
each pupil with a small piece of lump graphite. Struc- 
ture—made of fine scales, which rub off easily (friable), 
they shine like crystals, and feel greasy when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers, they stick to paper; hardness—it can 
be scratched with the finger nail, but the little grains are 
hard (dall the knife) ; lustre—when rubbed it shines like 
a polished metal; it is lead black in color; teacher boil 
some powder in water, in acid and water, pupils describe 
the experiment and cbserve that it doesn’t dissolve ; 
teacher try to burn a piece, pupils observe that it does 
not change. Uses—why is it used in lead pencils, in 
stove polish, in small furnaces? Where is graphite found? 
The teacher may briefly describe how lead pencils are 
made. Class write a description from headings. 

Chalk.—Each pupil with a piece of lump chalk, labor- 
atory exercise from headings; e. g., color, structure 
(grains, rub off easily, grains feel gritty), hardness; 
teacher add a little water to the powder (soft paste), also 
add a little powder to water with acid in it (dissolves with 
bubbles of gas rising). Teacher place small bits of differ- 
ent shells in acid water; notice a similar action. Try 
crayon in acid water; it does not dissolve (clay mixed 
with the chalk). Use of chalk in whiting and whitewash. 
Papils write a description of chalk. Reading of the for- 
mation of chalk beds in Normal Fourth Reader; also 
show pictures of chalk cliffs in England, ete. 

Flint. Pieces of flint are found in tke casks of chalk. 
Laboratory exercise, pupils writing from questions or 
headings, What is on the outside of the flint? Color of 
the flint? Its structure? Compare its hardness with a 
piece of quartz. Strike it with the quartz (spark). 
What kind of surfaces hasit? What is its luster? (dull). 
Its transparency? Let one of the pupils burn a piece in 
the fire at home ; notice the change in color (whitish). 
Teacher lead them to see that it is a variety of quartz 
colored by organic matter that was burned out. Tell of 
its formation in chalk beds; read of its use by Indians in 
“flint heads,” “striking fire,” in flint locks. Pupils 
write a final description. 

Natural Phenomena.—Continue the daily weather 
chart on the board, noting the time of the rising and set- 
ting of the sun (almanac or daily paper), temperature, 
direction and amount of wind, amount of moisture (cloud, 
rain, snow) in the air (a. m. and p. m.). At the close of 
the week notice the change in the length of days; teach 
them to find the mean temperature for the week; com- 
pare with the previous week and later with the month ; 
note the prevailing wind and its relation to the temper- 
ature and moisture; compare the amounts of rain. 
(Jackman’s Nature Study. Child’s Book of Nature for 
reading.) Use these facts in teaching the meaning of 
climate, the different climates, wet and dry seasons. 
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NEW YEAR’S VOICES. 
{An Original Exercise for the Schoolroom.] 


BY OLIVE E DANA. 
Is it because old things are always dear 
We call this year that’s ended the old year ? 
Is it because new things are fair and bright 
We call the other new, and hail ite light ? 


We call it ‘‘ the New Year,’’ 
The while, with hope and fear, 
We wait before its portale swioging, 
While all the air with greetings glad is ringing. 
Its pathways, all uopressed, 
Are new, unknown, unguessed ; 
Ite sorrows from us hide, 
Its problems are untried, 
Unwronght its taske abide. 


Yet this mysterious year, 
Which brings its gifts so near, 
No new and unfamiliar things is keeping— 
No bloom, however strange, that is not sleeping, 
A living seed, in ways 
We trod in yesterdays. 
Under this New Year’s skies, 
From other years shall rise 
Blessing and bane before our eyes. 


Ah, we leave the past behind us, 
With all the deeds we have done; 

We think we have closed ite portals 
And left its treasure unwon. 


Bat out of that Past arising 
Are shapes that follow us e’er; 

The pain or the peace we have purchased 
By evil or good, we mast bear. 


And ont of the past, where we left them, 
Whereon the germs have been blown, 

Are springing in fragrance and beauty 
The seeds that our hands have sown. 


Today we see not their fruition, — 
Oar study and toil seems in vain ; 

Bat the fature, perchance, shall tranamute them 
Into real and enduring gain. 


Prithee, turn from old successes, 
From old failures, joys, defeate! 

‘Tis a happy rane this New Year sings, 
In rhythmic measures sweet. 


Ring again the cheery changes 
Of the kindly New Year’s greeting, 
While for once the past and future 
In a single day are meeting. — 


Pat away yesterday’s troubles and trials, 
Its pricking regret ; 
Pat by its petty defeats and denials, 
Resolve to forget. 
Pat them away 
With a resolute hand. 
As each new day 
Dawns over the land. 


Bat hold, while you welcome the new, the old treasures, 


Keep yesterday’s joy; 
Think of ite guerdons and fellowships, —pleasares 
That will not alloy,— 
Keep theee alway ; 
In your heart pat them by, 
As each new day 
Shines out of the sky. 


We hold no years in such safe, sweet keeping 
As the beantifal years that have flown; 

The present is fickle, the future uncertain, 
But these are forever our own. 


Janus, a god of fate, 
With faces twain, 
Janus it was who sate 
In the sun and the rain, 


Looking, with eqaal glance, 
Behind and before ; 

So he guards, through Time's advance, 
Each New Year’s door. 


Bat rich treasures are within 
We need but go on to win ;— 
Life, with all it comprehends, 
With ite use for noble ends, 
With its daties, and the measure 
With them given, for pain or pleasure ; 
With its blessings all untold, 
Service that its yeara may hold ; 
And the joy, so oft unheeded, 
That, it may be, there is needed ; 
Something, in God’s wise design, 
It is mine to give, or thine! 


Ah, we acorn him and deride him, 
And lament his cruelties, 
Bat Time’s hands are full of blessings, 
And he never gives amiss. 


12. 


What great events are through their dim aisles marching ? 


We take his gifts, unwitting ; 
He bears the wine and bread 

With which our fainting spirits 
Fall oft are comforted. 


With canning hands he fashions 
For weak hearts cheer and strength, 
And mourners, while they wist not, 
Grow calm and glad at length. 


Behind the years, what joys await our taking ? 


What griefs are there, to weight the heart to breaking ? 


We vainly strive to peer, dreaming or waking, 
Behind the mystic years! 


What skies of peace their dsys are over-arching ? 
What giant evil hastens to declining ? 

What rank iojastice are they undermining ? 
What sway beneficient is on them shining ? 
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What error will, they rout ? 


Behind the years of old, how long there waited, 

While scourges of oppression desolated, 

And freedom’s dawn seemed all too long belated, 
The light of our Today! 

That light was kindling in each age benighted, 

It slowly waxed, while martyr-fires were lighted, 

Bat clearer grew, till rankest wrongs were righted 
Beneath its piercing ray. 


And eo I think, the sphinx-like years are keeping 

The forces hidden now, but only sleeping 

Which, for the burning, will fall soon be reaping 
The growths all men most fear ; 

Destroying each decade, some error growing, 

With seeds of good the earth more thickly sowing. 

Behind these dim years still more plainly showing 
The hastening Golden Year! 


So, passing Janus with hopeful haste, 
We set ourselves to the tasks untried, 
And journey on with hopeful heart, — 
The years are long, and the world is wide! 


Never the one who his best has done 
Joy, or treasure, or blessing, can miss; 
The years are long, the power is God’s, 
And the world, and all it holds, are His, 


So oar feet keep time, as they forward go, 
To a rhythmic, promisefal, rippling song ; 
Ite burden is hope, and its glad refrain, 


‘' The world is wide, and the years are long! ”’ 


Bat the rich years lie beyond us, 
And whatever their glad surprise 
The days must each discover 
And open to our eyes. 


The days! Ah, scorn not their guerdons, 
They see all brave deeds done, 

They measure all successes 
By bard or hero won. 


And each soul's aspiration, 
Each beckoning ideal, 

The day by day’s endeavor 
Shall render near and real. 


Oar daily tasks are the homely filling 
With which the breadth of life’s web we weave; 
They pass through oar fingers, reluctant, willing, 
And dimly their value we all perceive. 


The stardy threads, in their dull hues lying, 
Wait us each morning, a tangled heap, 

Through the long days are our shuttles flying, 
But they gather again for us, while we sleep! 


Motive, and purpose, and love give direction, 

They are the warp of the web that is span; 
If they falter or break, a diemal defection 

Disfigures the fabric our hands have begun. 


Oar hopes and delights, our gladness and pleasure 
Are sunbeams that play on the tapestry’s length ; 

Oar faith, our love, and our earnestness measure 
Its meaning, ite beauty, ite fineness, its strength. 


The daily duties, ah, none may evade them, 
They are the substances, the body, the weft, 

The hand of God in our own has laid them, 
Without them, naught in life’s loom is left. 


Let them go, and the whole dishevels, 
Slight but one, and arent appears; 


Drop bat one, and the web unravels, 
We must weave them close, through the days and years. 


The best of all life’s joy 
And the noblest of its blisses, 
Are in every day’s employ ,— 
Hard his lot that joy who misses. 


So experience shall make 
Strong our aim, our faith abiding, 
Till our hands grow skilled to wake 
Masie, in life’s dall keys hiding.’ 
We must work, and hope, and wait, 


Losing heart and courage never, 
Though life’s gaerdons may be late, 
They shall crowa our brave endeavor, 
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EstIMATE what you teach at its actual, not its conven- 
tional, value. 


TRAIN yourself to look courageously upon all sides of 
every proposed reform. 


TuEse are the long home evenings for professional 
reading. Are you improving them? 


Tuese are the best days of the year for club influence. 
Are you making the most of yonr educational club ? 


SKATING is a thoroughly beneficial recreation. Fortu- 
nate the teacher who has good opportunity, good skates, 
and a good “know how.” 


Ir possible have a warm room to yourself where you 
board. It is practically impossible to teach at your best, 
or to make the most of yourself without it. 


Ir is a good time to withhold judgment on the “state 
of affairs’ educationally in Brooklyn. There is too much 
excitement just now for men to speak or write wisely. 
They will be cooler by and by. 


Ir there are children in your school whose fathers are 
without work, sympathize with them if their attention is 
not closely given to their school work. These are times 
such as few of us have ever seen. 


NewsPAPeR ENGLISH is not classic, but it is often pref- 
erable to stilted schoolroom English. It will be well for 
the schools to focus their effort upon facility in the use of 
easy, graceful, forcible English rather than upon finical 
exactness. The real test of effective writing is the desire 
of publisher and editor to use it. These personages are 
vastly more anxious to get every word that their readers 
will appreciate than writers are to fiad a market. There 


was never such an insatiable editorial appetite as today, 


and the schools are supposed to teach children to write 
English,—a desirable English. 


Wuar are you reading? The ultimate success of the 
teacher in any high sense depends largely upon his read- 
ing. One shows the effect of his books hourly in the 
schoolroom, in converse with the committee and with all 
intelligent parents. A gentleman of culture said recently 
that he could tell what the teachers of his children read, 
through his little folks, for the illustrations and references 
of the teacher, as reported at home, avowed the character 
of her literary habit of mind. One teacher received a 
fine offer, by way of promotion, because of the recom- 
mendation of a parent who was delighted to find his 
child’s mind charged with the results of her reading in 
history and science, imparting to the child a love for such 
reading. Every teacher should pursue some course of 
good reading, sufficiently varied to inspire her as a 
teacher and scholar. There must be time for self- 
improvement, or the authorities will give more time than 
is desirable. 


Tur EXAMINATION FOR Promotion.—Philadelphia is 
already moving for the practical abolition of the exami- 
nations for promotion, and rumor says that Boston will 
do away with most of the undesirable features of these 
examinations, if, indeed, she does not entirely eradicate 
the system which seems probable. In this city it has 
come about in a most desirable way, not for the sake of 
being rid of that system which, in its day, served a good 
purpose, but because the methods of teaching have so im- 
proved that the examination no longer tests the power of 

_. child or the ability of the teacher. By the bye, there 
was always an element of cruelty in the subjecting of fifty 
children to an exasperating examinatian in order to test 
the teacher’s ability. 

There was never any special virtue in the abolition of 
the examination so long as the methods were such that 
they were really the best tests of how the methods were 
applied, but now that we have teaching that cannot be 
tested by those standards they must go as a matter of 
course. To retain them with the best modern methods 
would be like trying to utilize a tallow candle for the 
electric light current. 


THE IDEAL NEWSPAPER. 


“ The ideal newspaper of the future will have an im- 
portant editorial department devoted to the general sub- 
ject of education, and particularly to local educational 
work.” Thus writes one whose journalistic success 
entitles him to be heard, on this subject which editors in 
general are too apt to overlook. Our common school 
system costs the citizens of this country enormous sums ; 
great eacrifices must be made to sustain it ; its importance 
in the growth, refinement, and enlargement of good citi- 
izenship is incalculable ; and yet few, if any, newspapers, 
except those whose object is chiefly educational, give 
talent and space to the consideration of the management 
and needs of the public schools. Only when some oppor- 
tunity offers for complaint, owing to glaring inadvertence 
on the part of the school board, or some peculiar juncture 
in political affairs or financial stringency calls public 
attention to the schools, is there any adequate discussion 
by the press of matters which really lie at the foundation 
of newspaper success and journalistic reputation. Who 
would pay for and read newspapers if the common schools 
were closed? Who would relish the best things in the 
literary and scientific columns if our high schools were 
permitted to deteriorate? A few elect souls, but hardly 
enovgh to pay for the paper and the ink. 

As a journal of education, we not only do not fear the 
general awakening of all editors to the call of the times 
in this direction, but we would welcome a “ calm and con- 
tinuous expert scouting and criticism of our public 
schools” in every daily paper of the land. We believe 
our own usefulness would be multiplied a hundred fold, 
and the public mind would rejoice in much larger excur- 
sions into the realm of educational science, than ever has 
been possible hitherto. 

The people have the right (as the journalist above 
quoted seserta) to expect from their newspapers, not the 


few perfunctory articles and reports of meetings, but a 
large and liberal supply of information from teachers and 
experts concerning this cornerstone of our advancing ciy- 


ilization. What low standards of popular taste are main. 
tained, because sensation is set higher than popular edu. 


cation and expediency supersedes morality! We honor 
our newspapers, so far as they uphold the ideal of jour. 
nalism. We know the difficulties in maintaining a high 
plane, with the popular demand for novelty and enter- 
tainment ; but we are pleased when an adept in the art 
urges the newspapers to rally about the educational cause. 


CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS. 


The educational people have evolved a new agency for 
their culture—the educational conference. The New 
England Conference of Educational Workers is a great 
success. Its membership is organized into committees, 
which meet monthly in Boston and sit down to a free and 
quite informal discussion and exchange of opinion con- 
cerning practical questions of school work. 

Thus the Committee on General Education has been 
wrestling with the subject of arithmetic. Papers have 
been read, all phases have been presented and discussed, 
and substantial unanimity of opinion has been reached. 
The Committee on Elementary Science has been discuss- 
ing plant-work, ends and means, describing courses and 
plans, experiments in method, successes and failures. In 
a similar way the Committees on Kindergartens, on Man- 
ual Training, and on Drawing, have been bringing to- 
gether the results of their study and experience, compar- 
ing and criticising for their mutual profit. Similar to 
these meetings in purpose and method have been the Sat- 
urday conferences, held by invitation of State Agent J. W. 
Macdonald, for discussing high school subjects—Latin, 
rhetoric, literature, and history. 

This is a marked advance on the convention system, 
which has been in existence for fifty years and from 
which wide-spread benefits have accrued. Of late the 
conventions have given themselves almost exclusively to 
formal papers and addresses ; and impromptu discussion, 
which in earlier days had a large place, has either en- 
tirely ceased or has become merely a complimentary 
expression of approval of the addresses—a widely phrased 
dissent. More and more it has become the policy of 
convention officers to make their meetings attractive by 
an array of distinguished names. Each new manage- 
ment finds itself in competition with its predecessors, and 
each time forced to do something a little more sensational 
than the last. 

If the storekeeper’s wife furnished plum-cake for the 
sewing-circle supper, the lawyer's wife must have hers 
fostered, and must sugar her doughnuts. Every new 
educational comet must be induced to blaze across all the 
convention platforms in its executive orbit. It is curious 
to read the contemporary programs for any year or two, 
and see how the same names appear on them all and then 
disappear forever. 

There is danger in all this—danger that the eye, accus- 
tomed to light so brilliant and dazzling may lose its power 
to see in common daylight ; or, to change the figure, 
danger of surfeit, and that the palate, accustomed to high 
seasoning, will lose its relish for simple food, and that in- 
digestion and dyspepsia will ensue. The old lyceums had 
just this experience, and outlived its usefulness in conse- 
quence. The convention has done much to save itself by 
its recent work in sections, getting nearer to the teachers 
by exposition of schoolroom methods, but there is some 
danger of sensationalism even here. 

The conference, therefore, has been evolved as a neces- 
sity, due to the changed nature of the convention. The 
conference is a deliberative body ; the convention is a 
mass meeting: the conference lines converge ; the con- 
vention lines scatter: the conference shines; the conven- 
tion gleams and coruscates ; the conference illuminates ; 
the convention dazzles: the conference feeds; the con- 
vention stimulates. Between them both but little time is 
left the educational worker for that more quiet medita- 
tive study, by which he brings himself into contact with 
the great thinkers and their systems, and getting beyond 
the shallows of empirical practice, becomes familiar with 
the profounder principles by which alone men acquire 
vigor aud robustness in mind and morals. May it not be 
a teacher's duty sometimes to stay at home ? 


— 
| 
‘ 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

Time has been described as a messenger with wings on 
his feet. Before you know it, the year has passed by. 
We wish each other a happy new year; perhaps we 
ought to wish our readers a busy new year, which will 
include the happiness of the other wish. We know 
that there are cases of extreme activity ; but men with 
constitutions of iron and unflagging wills may not be 
examples to all. It is not everyone who only needs, as 
Napoleon did, four hours of sleep out of the twenty-four. 
John Wesley traveled on horseback nearly to his 70th 
year, over a space greater than the circumference of the 
globe every six years. Most of us, however, need eight 
hours of sleep and have no horse to ride; but all of us 
can make the most of our waking hours, and some get on 
afoot better than many who go on horseback. 

To make the most of a definite period is to do the best 
we can with our abilities and opportunities. Perhaps our 
readers will pardon a short homily at this season, on *‘ How 
not to waste our time the coming year.” We sometimes 
think we are wasting our time and energies when we are 
not. We learn a great deal only to forget the most of 
it; we damage machinery in experiments; we reap no 
grand results from our toil; but when shall we learn that 
necessary waste is no waste ? 

As a teacher you are compelled to go over the same dull 
round of instruction year after year, instead of pursuing 
themes you prefer in a grand mental excursus; and the 
time seems profitless, at least to yourself. But is it lost? 
Or you are laid aside by bodily infirmity a part of the 
year. Is that necessarily a loss? There was a very 
learned but very absurd German professor at the Uni- 
versity of Géttengen who chafed whenever a vacation 
came, and really fell ill, because for the time he could 
not read lectures to his students. 

On the other hand, much time seems to be well em- 
ployed, which is really running to waste It is an ancient 
proverb that “ he is not the only idle man who does noth- 
ing, but he is idle who might be better employed.” To 
bustle about in petty matters; to be punctilious in trivial 
affairs ; to make small things as important as great things, 
is to miss mental perspective, or worse, it is almost as bad 
as to do nothing at all. Take the person who is constantly 
infringing on his neighbor’s convenience,—wasting his 
own time and the time and patience of everybody else,— 
he is a marauder in society and ought to be suppressed. 
A man who has more time than he knows what to do 
with, has no right to purloin the time of others who have 
none to spare. Plutarch tells of a classic loafer who was 
fined for idleness, but he was condoled with by a brother- 
idler as having asserted his right to keep up the dignity 
of his class. 

In the midst of all the poverty and wretchedness of the 
world, especially in this year of hard times, no man has 
the right to be idle, if he can find work; but surely he 
has less right to fritter away his hours in folly or frivolity. 
We read of a Rassian nobleman whose oppressed serfs 
supplied him with money to build, at great cost, a mag- 
nificent ice palace, which dissolved after a single night’s 
revel; and like him, are spendthrifts, gossips, social va- 
grants, garrulous talkers and people who are feverishly 
fussy over trifles. How different the scholar who devotes 
himself to a single obscure but important passage, in a 
work by which he illuminates the world of letters ? 


To sum up, then, time is wasted when we take too 
much or too little recreation for the recuperation of our 
exhausted powers ; when our work is not thoroughly done, 
and must be done over; when preparation for our work is 
incomplete; (like the student trying to read the Iliad 
before he has mastered the irregular verbs, or attempting 
the Calculus before being versed in algebra). But time 
is never wasted when there is a sterling purpose in what 
we endeavor to accomplish, whether our sphere is lowly 
or exalted. Whatever the actual results in achievement 
or acquisition, our example is stimulating and our reward 
assured. We are not drones in the hive, sucking the 
honey which others have toiled to store, or preventing 
others from harvesting necessary supplies. 

And so to conclude as we began, Time is winged, but 
winged with hope, to all who rightly use it as it flies. 
Every man lives long enough to accomplish something 
for the progress of enlightenment of mankind, if he makes 
this bis aim ; if Seneea’s motto, “ Gather up and preserve 


the time,” is rightly interpreted in his life. The whole 
economy of nature and the whole system of life are parts 
of the great scheme in which every man can make him- 
self a factor, by devoting himself to the work of making 
the most of himself, and doing the best he can for others. 
We make no other apology, then, for these few sugges- 
tions except to quote the poet who said,— 


‘* If we take no note of time but from its loss, 
To give it then a tongue, is wise in man.’’ 


EDITOR’S TALK. 


Donahue’s Magazine says, editorially, that in ninety- 
nine cases in every hundred the teacher is in his calling 
for the opportunity it may afford him of being able to 
prosecute his desires to attain some other place. I simply 
do not believe it. I know not what special advantages 
that writer may have had in obtaining information or in 
making an iavestigation that would give authority to his 
words, but I have had a fairly wide acquaintance with 
teachers in this country, and,I should say that not over 
one in ten of the men who are teaching intend to leave 
the profession if they are reasonably successful in it. 
Not over one in ten of the men whom I have known have 
left teaching for anything immediately better, or, when 


successful, for anything prospectively better. 


A large proportion of the men who have left teaching 
for something else have had a reasonable excuse for their 
change. It may not have been “ failure” in the ordinary 
sense, but either that or uncongenial environment or lack 
of sympathetic and loyal support on the part of the school 
board. As a rule men who succeed in teaching, who 
receive reasonable promotion and are well environed, re- 
main in some kind of school work. 


As to women, few teach as a stepping-stone to anything 
else. Many leave the profession tempted by matrimony, 
but the popular theory among women is that teaching 
does not enhance their chances, and those with whom a 
desire for a husband is the chief ambition in life rarely 
teach. Now if there are any facts to bear out the “ ninety- 
nine in one hundred ”’ theory let us have them. 


President W. F. Slocum of Colorado College is a good 
illustration of the professional devotion and self-sacrifice 
of many of the college men of the day. A large propor- 
tion of the men now in college work could add materially 
to their income but for their loyalty to their profession or 
to their individual college. President Slocum has been 
offered three college presidencies within a few months, 
each of which would have been a decided promotion in 
point of honor, according to the popular judgment, and 
each carried with it a great advance financially, but 
loyalty to Colorado College led to a prompt declination 
with no public announcement of the offer or the declina- 
tion,—quite an heroic act in these days. 


President W. J. Tueker of Dartmouth is another illus- 
tration of professional devotion. The chair at Andover 
which he left was much more tempting in its ease and 
affiliations, and the pulpits that coveted him would have 
advanced his salary very materially, and yet he devotes 
himself to a college presidency in a quiet New Hampshire 


town. 
The selections by the trustees and the acceptance of the 


Dartmouth presidency by Dr. Tucker signifies much for 
that institution and for the New England colleges as a 
whole. The time was when the selection would have 
been made along lines of prejudice or of traditions, but 
that day is gone. Bowdoin cast its eye over the country 
and took an active, scholarly pastor from New York City. 
Amherst in the same way captured a successful college 
president from the distance, and Dartmouth took a man 
eminent as a preacher as an editor and as a theological 
professor. Each chose its man, not asa “raiser of funds,” 
not as a specialist in scholarship, but as a popular leader 
whose influences over youth would be all the greater 
because of his leadership of men in a wider field. 


State Superintendent N. C. Shaeffer of Pennsylvania 
has entered upon his work with an “equipment from the 
start” such as few men have done in any state. A native 
of the state, educated in her schools, closely aftiliated with 
her public men, one of the foremost of her teachers, a 


warm personal friend and associate of the last three in- 
cumbents, he was able to take up the work without waste 
of time or energy, and this first season has visited and 
addressed thirty county institutes, in many of which he 
has previously labored as a lectarer. A warmer welcome 
could greet no one than has been accorded him. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

The first professorship in history was established at Oxford in 
1724. 

Dental inspection has been introduced into the public schools of 
Detroit. 

President Arthur at one time in his early career taught school 
for fifteen dollars a month. 

The new program of public instruction adopted in France devotes 
more time to the study of English and leas to German. 

The teachers of San Francisco before being considered regular 
teachers must serve a probationary term of two years. 

Children in India learn the multiplication table to forty times 
forty, and this is complicated by the introduction of fractional parts. 

The University of Chicago has been given the World’s Fair ex- 
hibit of the Standard Oil Company, valued at $50,000. Thirty- 
three exhibitors in the Mining Building offered their exhibits to the 
university. 

The last two paragraphs in the article on ‘‘ Vertical Writing”’ 
in the JOURNAL of Dec. 21st, should have been in quotation 
marks, and credited to W. G. Kidd, Inspector Public Schools, 
Kingston, Ont. 

Ex-Supt. Nathan B. Coy has purchased the Colorado School 
Journal and will be its editor in chief, assisted by Aaron Gove. 
Success to him in this new field. It requires a deal of pluck, 
patience, and a good pocket book to build up euch an enter- 
prise in these days. Mr. Coy has all of these qualities, and 
will succeed. 

State Superintendent Shinn of Arkansas, who examined critically 
the school work at Chicago, ranks it as follows: Brookline, Mass., 
first in primary, intermediate, and high school exhibits. For second 
place in primary work he names as equal winners, Kansas City, 
Springfield (Mass.), Little Rock, and Cincinnati. For second 
place in intermediate work, Columbus, St. Lonis, Fort Smith 
(Ark.), and Springfield (Mass.). For second place in high school 
work, Salem, Springfield, Pitteburg, Norfolk, Denver, Philadel- 
phia, Little Rock, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, and Columbus. 

Culture is manifested in nothing more than in the selection of 
novels, The list of books most popular among the American read- 
ing public, as shown by reports from all the important libraries of 
the United States, is significant. ‘‘ David Copperfield’’ is moat in 
demand ; following that in order are ‘‘Ivanhoe,’”’ ‘“‘ The Scarlet 
Letter, ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ “Ben-Hur,’’ ‘Adam Bede,’’ 
“Vanity Fair,’ ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ ‘“‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’”’ 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ ‘‘ Les Miserables,’’ and Little 
Women.’’ The December Forum publishes a list of twenty-five, 
which the above leads. This list is remarkable for the proportion 
of really great novels, for the absence of foreign writers, and those 
of contemporary popularity. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Col. T. W. Higginson has entered on his seventy-first year. 


It is said that Joe Jefferson is to give up the stage for the lecture 
platform. 

Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke, compiler of the Shakesperian Con- 
cordance, is living in Italy. She ia eighty-five years old. 

Professor Palmer of Harvard is about taking as his residence the 
house in the college yard where Dr. Peabody lived for so many 
years. 

Mary E. Wilkins has again entered the field of the novelist. 
Pembroke ia the title of her latest story, and it will appear in 
Harpers’ Weekly. 

The Greeks and Persians observe Tuesday as the Sabbath; the 
Asayrians, Wednesday; the Egyptians, Thursday; the Turks, Fri- 
day ; the Hebrews, Saturday; and the Christians, Sunday. 

Trinity Church, Boston, has taken a new departure, which will 
supply a need often felt but rarely mentioned. It has established 
a “Christian pawn shop,’’ where the rate will not exceed four per 
cent, and where the business will be conducted on humane prin- 
ciples. 

The Bradley Mansion in Washington, which has been purchased 
as the home of Mgr. Satolli, is an historical house. In 1858 three 
United States senators concladed to build their homes in a row. 
The projectors were Senator Stephen A. Douglas, J. C. Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky, and Rice of Minnesota It is the old home of 
Douglas, which the papal legate is to occupy. 

The London Spectator says 1,600 novels were published during 
the last six years, or 270 a year. They were written by 792 authors 
who signed their names, and 130 who did not. Only 240 of these 
authors met with suceess enough to encourage them to write a sec- 
ond time. Of these, 50 are men of the front rank, who command 
great popularity and a good income, 70 are men enjoying popular- 
ity enough to make their books ‘‘go off’’ in large numbers, and 
the remaining 120 are men who have achieved such a measure of 
success that they are encouraged to persevere, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 


It is a significant fact that not a single New England state has 
adopted more than one complete constitution since the formation of 
the Federal government. Indeed, the present constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts sntedates the constitution of the United States, having 
been adopted in 1780. Since then it has been amended ia several 
respects, the new sections being necessitated by increase of popula- 
tion, the great Earopean immigration of the middle of the century, 


and the war for the Union. 

Connecticat’s constitution was adopted in 1818. Before that the 
state wes governed uader the charter of 1662, which was contiousd 
by the con:titution of 1776. The amendments have been more 
numerous than thoee added to the Massachusetts constitution, bat 
they have not differed much in character. 

The constitation of New Hampshire was adopted in 1792, and 
has been amended twice. Vermont’s constitution bears date 1793, 
and has been amended four times. Rhode Island lived under its 
royal charter until 1842. 

The constitution of Maine was adopted in 1820. It probibits the 
loaning of the state credit, and limits the debt-contracting power of 
the legislature. It also forbids the legislature to charter corpora- 
tions by special acts. 

The constitutional history of New York is very different from 
that of New England. The first instrament was adopted in 1777, 
the second in 1821. Several amendments were added to this consti- 
tution from time to time, and a complete new constitution was 
adopted in 1846. This has since been radically changed in some of 
ite most important provisions, especially in the judiciary articles 
which is, at this writing, again under consideration by a constitu- 
tional commission. The numerous and important amendments of 
1874 were demanded by the growth of evils incident to the state’s 
system of local government. 

Pennsylvania has had three constitutions, Ohio two, Lilinoia 
three since 1818. The southern states are exceptional, because 
their existing constitutions were made necessary by their attempted 
secession from the Union. 

California’s first constitution was adopted in 1819, and the state 
has had a new constitution since then. It was adopted in 1876, and 
furnishes an admirable illustration of the manner in which people 
who do not enjoy the benefits of the town meeting provide for the 
most minute and intimate subjects in the fundamental law of the 
state. —HENRY Loomis NELSON, in Harper's Magazine. 


RHYMES ON DIVISIONS OF TIME. 


— Will querists please add to my list of couplets similar to the 
following : K. 
Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave atudy six, 


Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix. 
— Sir Edward Coke. 


Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven. 
— Sir William Jones. 


YOUR “MUST.” 


This bit of rough, common sense is from a story in St. Nicholae, 
and it may come at the right moment for eome tired reader : 

There are a good many things that don’t seem right in this 
world, but I don’t know who’s to mend ’em. I can't! The only 
way is to dig along hard, and do what’s to be done as well as you 
can, whatever it is, and make the best of your ‘' musts.’’ There’s 
always a ‘‘must.’’ I suppose rich people have them as well as 
poor ones. 


CURIOUS NAMES OF STREETS. 


The streeta of Seville have peculiar names. Many take their 
appellation from some tale or tradition, Visitors, in their ram- 
blings to and fro, fiad the meelves in the atreet of the; Witch’s Oven, 
of the Iron Parse; of the Dead Moor; of the Lost Child; or of the 
Little Fat Abbot. Many are named after the saints, and other 


matters connected with the religion of the country. There are five 
street of the Rosary; eight of the Crosses; six of the Angels; four 
of the Bells; two of the Marvels; three of the Virgin; and three 
called after the Saviour. Six have the very undesirable name of 
Dirty. This word, it must be regretfully admitted, gives a per- 
fectly accurate description of the condition of many of the etreets. 
Pig street, Donkey street, Fine Countenance street, Man of Stone 
Street, and Street of the Black Tooth, and many otber names are 
to be found in the thoroughfare nomenclature of the city. The 
streets are nearly all crooked, and exceedingly narrow, so much 80, 
in some places, that a person could touch both walls with his elbows. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE AT THE PAIR. 


The educational exhibits at the World's Fair were so extended 
that the judges have only jast had time to report upon the largest 
group, Group 149, No single exhivit in that group, nor in all the 
educational displays in the White City, attracted more attention or 
excited more interest than that of Scientific Temperance Instruction 
in the public schools. The exhibitor, Mre. Mary A. Hunt of Boston, 
has jast been informed that this exhibit has been assigned five 
highest awards : 

1, For legislation requiring physiological temperance instruction 
in the public schools in forty-four states and territories of the United 
States, in Canada, and in Sweden. 

2. For graded series of text-books on this subject in the English 
language. 

3. For translations of these books, now in use in five different 
languages. 

4. For methods of echoolroom atuady in this science. 

5. For exhibit of pupil-work in this branch, from various states 


in the United States. J.B P, 


A CURIOUS BEQUEST. 


Among the professors of the University of Basel, Switzerland, 
none occupied a higher place than Ignaz Hoppe, who died a few 
monthe ago, leaving a large fortuze and a will, which are destined 
to play an important part in the history of the town. Among the 
various bequests made by the man was one of $200,000 for the in- 
vestigation of the natare of the ecul. Tha interest of the money is 
to be used in paying the salaries and expenses of a certain number 
of scholars, who are to live in the house occupied by the professor, 
and study and reflect upon the properties and nature of the soul. 
From time to time they are to publish the results of their investiga- 
tions, that the world may be the jadge of their efforis to follow out 
the provisions of the will. ‘ 

The men who undertake the work, according to the testament, 
mast live frugally and devout all of their time to the problem be- 
forethem. ‘They must be Christians, but may be eivher Catholics 
or Protestants. Their writings must be free from all foreign words, 
phrases. ‘Subjective,’ ‘objective,’ “rational,” ‘‘ tranecen- 
dental,” and such similar words, are also to find no place in their 
proepective works. With these exceptions Professor Hoppe pl 
no restrictions upon the daties and privileges of the men who are to 
carry out his strange wishes. — Notes and Queries. 


THE HONORED SPY, NATHAN HALE. 


[In connection with the statue of Nathan Hale, recently unveiled 
at New York, the following poem, written by Judge Francis M. 
Finch, author of “ The Blue and the Gray, is of interest. | 


To drum beat and heart beat 
A soldier marches by! 

There is color in his cheek, 
There is courage in his eye ; 
Yet to drum beat and heart beat, 

In a moment he must die. 


By starlight and moonlight 
He seeks the Briton’s camp; 
And he hears the nestling flag 
And the armed sentry’® tramp ; 
And the starlight and the moonlight 
His silent wanderings lamp. 


With slow tread and still tread 
He scans the tented line, 

And he counts the battery guns 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine; 

And his slow tread and atill tread 
Gives no warning sign. 


The dark wave, the flurried wave, 
It meets his eager glance ; 

And it sparkles ’neath the stara 
Like the glimmering of a lance ; 

The dark wave, the flarried wave, 
On an emerald expanse. 


A sharp clang, a steel clang, 
And terror in the sound ; 
For the sentry’s falcon eye 
In the camp a spy hath found; 
With a sharp clang, a cteel clang, 
The patriot is bound. . 


With calm brow, with steady brow 
He robes him for the tomb; 

In his look there is no fear, 
Nor a shadow trace of gloom, 

Bat with calm brow, with steady brow 
He robes him for the tomb. 


Through the long night, the still night, 
He kneels upon the sod ; 

And the bratal guards withhold 
E’en the eolemn word of God; 

Through the long night, the atill night 
He walks where Christ hath trod. 


In the blue morn, the suony morn, 
He dies upon the tree ; 

And be mourns that he can lose 
Bat one life for liberty : 

In the blae morn, the sunny morn, 
Tho spirit wings are free. 


But bis last words, his message words, 
They barn, lest friendly eye 

Should read how prond and calm 
A patriot could die: 

With his last words, his message words, 
A soldier's battle ory. 


From fame-leaf and angel-leaf, 
From monument and urn, 

The ead of earth, the glad of heaven, 
His tragic fate shall learn ; 

And on the fame-leaf and angel-leaf 
The name of Hale shall barn. 


EFFECTIVE CURE. 


A preacher’s righteous soul was ‘sadly vexed by the talking and 
giggling of some of the janior members of his congregation, Break- 
ing off in the middle of his discourse, he looked straight at his tor- 
menters and said: 


. Some years ago there happened to sit right in front of the 
pulpit @ young man who was perpetually langhing and talking and 
making silly faces. I stopped short and took him severely to task. 
At the close of the service a gentleman stepped up to me and said : 

. . Sir, you made a great mistake; that young man is an idiot.’ 

Since that time I have not ventured to reprimard any persons 
who bebave themze!ves indecorou:ly in church, lest I should repeat 
the eame mistake and inflict censure upon an idiot.’ 

There was exemplary silence during the rest of the service.— 
Uber Land und Meer. 


THE WRONG SIDE, 


“* Pat, are you inside ?”’ asked a master rather sharply of his 
inebriated servant, who was making a noisy but ineffsctual attempt 
to climb in at a window one dark night. 

“ Yes, sir,’’ came the answer, ‘bat on the wrong side of the 
window,” F. A. TUPPER, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To “X’’: (1) It is a euperstition of the negroes that to 
carry a rabbit's foot in the pocket is not only a talisman for good 
luck but a specific for certain diseases. (2) There are many legends 
of B’rer Rabbit’? among the negroes. 


— The JoURNAL recently said that eight women have earned 
the right to practice befora the Sapreme Court. What is necessary 
to acquire that right ? L. E. R. 


— What was the origin and what the aim of the Cobden Clab ? 


M. J. C. 
— Where can I find a good acgount of the United States Life 
Saving Service ? Max E, 
In January 94, Popular Science Monthly. 
— What is the population of Russia ? B. 


Accordiog to the last census the population was 112 342,768. 


— Why are the Coldstream Gaards so called 4 8. 

The Coldstream Gnoards are so called from the town of that 
name ia Berwickshire, where, in 1660, General Monk raised the 
regiment, knowa at first as Monk’s regiment. With the exception 
of the lat Regiment of the Foot, the Coldstream is the oldest corps 
in the British service. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. - 
BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1, What gift is France to make to New York? 

2. What order has been issued in regard to postal 
cards ? 

3. What special interest have the people of the United 
States in the new president of the Swiss republic ? 

4. In what country does the liquor law insure prompt 
payment of taxes ? 

5. What notable English institution has recently em- 
ployed women as clerks ? 

6. Who are the white Jews ? 

7. Where is the tide of immigration apparently turning’ 

8. What do the people of Arizona propose to do to 
beautify their state ? 

9. What memorial is soon to be placed in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, London, by Canon Farrar ? 


ANSWERS 

1. France will present the state of New York with all or nearly 
all of its educational exhibit which was at the World’s Fair. The 
exhibit consists of the work of the pupils in the primary, second- 
ary, and normal achools. In addition to this there will be given 
to the state a pedagogic library, containing text-books used in the 
public schools, books of reference, etc. The exhibit is worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars, and will be placed on the fifth floor of the 
capitol in Albany. 

2. By an order from the postmaster-general’s office, the largest 
size United States postal cards (size “C’’) mailable to foreign 
countries, must have attached to them four centa in stamps, and 
they will not be carried for two cents, as heretofore. They are 
larger than is allowed by the rules of international agreement, and 
are considered as letters and taxed the same amount of postage. 

3. M. Frey, the new president, was formerly a soldier in our army. 
He was a familiar figare at Washington from 1881 to 1888, during 
which time he was Swiss minister to the United States, but this was 
not his first visit to the country. At the ontbreak of the civil war, 
M. Frey, who only a short time before had emigrated to this coun- 
try, enlisted in the Union army. He rose tothe rank of major, but 
having been captured at Gettysburg he remained a prisoner till the 
end of the war. He returned to his native land immediately upon 
his release from prison. 

4. In Saxony a law prohibits liqaor sellers or cafe proprietors, 
under penalty of a heavy fine and forfeiture of their license, from 
supplying any kind of liquid refreshments to citizens who have 
failed to pay their taxes, 

5. In the Bank of England. 

6. In Cochin, a town on the coast of Travancore, India, there is 
a small body of Jews who are called white Jews, because their skip 
is fair and their hair light, They were once very numerous on this 
coast, bat ia Cochin, where they have a quarter all to themeelves, 
there are now only some two hundred of them. They have dwelt 
here for hundreds of years as a distinct race, and claim to be de- 
scendants of the Jews who fled from Jeragalem after ite destruction 
by the Romans, A. D. 70. 

7. To the southward. A hundred thousand acres of land in 
Miseiesippi were sold recently to a French syndicate, which propose? 
to secure the settlement thereon of a large number of desirable 
European immigrants. Negotiations are also in progress for the 
purchase of a tract cf 24,000 acres of land in Tennessee, the pro- 
spective purchasers being the intended immigrants themeselvee. 

8. They propose a gigantic irrigation scheme. The plaa is to 
baild a big steel dam in the Grand Cafion of the Colorado River of 
sufficient strength to resist any pressure of summer floods, part of 
the water thus confined to be need to operate turbine wheels to drive 
pumping machinery for elevating the remainder to the plain above. 


The supply of water in the Colorado River ie unfailing, and many 
of the moat extensive valleys in the state could be irrigated by sach 
asystem. The scheme is said to be entirely feasible and practicable, 
and sure of good results. 


9. One to Phillips Brooke, 


tl 


Jan. 4, 1894. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue EartH AND Its INHABITANTS. By Elisee Reclus. 
Edited by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R G.S., and A. H. Kean, B.A. 
Prices and styles of binding: Library leather, per vo! , $6; half 
morccce, per vol. $7. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Sub- 
scription Department. 

This great work on geography is by far the most complete, prac- 
tically usefal and interesting encyclopedia on this topic ever pub- 
lished in America, and we know of none extant equal to it. It 
covers the entire world with its continents, islands, and divisions 
and when completed will supply teachers and students with the 
most accurate information, for the text describes, in detail, all the 
mountains, seae, lakes, rives, the tides, currents, soils, resources, 
and natural wealth, climate, natural history, geology, the social and 
political conditions of the various countries; the nature and the ex- 
tent of the trade and commerce of each country; the origin and 
language of the various nations and the leading facts of their his- 
tory; the superstitions, beliefs, religions, pecaliar modes of life, 
ete.; the development of man as affected by his surroundings: the 
inflaence of race, and race upon race, in that endless straggle which 
constitutes haman progress, 

Tbe volumes contain over three thousand maps, plates, carto- 
graphs, and illustrations produced by the best artists in Europe. 
As this grand library of geographical knowledge is sold only by 
authorized egents, and in no case can be seen or had at bo: k-storer, 
it induces us to state its comprehensiveness for the benefit of our 
readers. Each of the eighteen volumes, now ready, contains about 
500 broad octavo pages, devoted to the following continents and 
their divisions : 

Five volumes are devoted to Europe. Vol. I., to Greece, 
Turkey in Europe, Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, Italy, Spain, 
and Portogal; Vol II., to France and Switzerland; Vol. III. to 
Austria, Hongary, Germany, Belgiam, and the Netherlands: Vol. 
IV., to England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; Vol. V., to the 
Northeast Atlantic, Islands of the North Atlantic, S>andinavia, 
Earopean Islands of the Arctic Ocean, Rassia in Europ 

Four volumes are reqaired for Asia, as follows: Vol. I.. to 
Asiatic Russia, Caucasia. Siberia, etc. ; Vol. II ,to Chinese Em- 
pire, Corea, and Japan; Vol. IIL, to India and Indo-China; and 
Vol. LV., to Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, tc. 

To Africa four volumes are devoted: Vol. I., to Egypt, Abys- 
sinia, Soudan, etc. ; Vol. II., to Algeria, Morocco, Liberia, Sene- 
gambia, Achantee, etc.; Vol. III., to Congo and Central States; 
and Vol. LV., toCape Colony and Sovth Eastern Section. Oveania 
including Australian Colonies and Pacific lelands has one volume, 
and four volames or more on North and South America. 

All of the above named volumes are now ready, and three of 
those on North America. Vol. I. is devoted to Uritish North 
America; Vol. IL., to Mexico, Central America and West Indies, 
and Vol. III. to the United States. This volume is, of course, of 
special interest to every intelligent American, and is almost a neces- 
sary book for every home. The text is beautifally, and instruct- 
ively illustrated—diagrame, maps, surveye, all combining to give 
complete and accarate information. When The Earth and tis In- 
habitants is in the hands of anyone, he has the key to all available 
geographical knowledge Write General Subscription Agent, D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, and ask him to send you a pro:- 
pectus of this great work of Reclus. 


Harpers’ Youne Propte. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Weekly. Price, $2.00 a year. 

The bound volume of Harpers’ Young People for 1893 forms a 
heavy volume of over nine hundred pages, filled with stories, de- 
scriptions, verse, and pictares, all just euited to the needs of boys 
and girls. Harper & Brothers have always been most fortunate 
in the men and women who have written for them through the col- 
umps of the ever welcome weekly. Among those whose names ap- 
pear in this year’s volameare W. H Gibson, whose ‘‘ Sharp Eyes”’ 
rnd ‘* Highways and Byways’”’ are so well known to school folks; 
Kirk Monroe, whose stories are always readable; David Kr; E. 
J. Glave, who is most at home when ia Africa or Alaska; Harriet 
Preecott Spofford, John Kendrick Bangs, Olive Harper, Nora 
Perry, Kate Upson Clark, Peter Newell, Julian Ralph, and Cap- 
tain Kenealy, snd many more, some of whom we have heard from 
as successful in mechanical or business life, as college athletes or as 
writers, and most of whom we should know if we were only boys or 
girls again. 

Harpers’ Young People has owed its great popularity very largely 
to the fact that its editors have always recognized that young 
people never want to have things made simple for them, and will 
always read a et ry, or a description of which they cannot compre- 
hend quite everything, much rather than one where every word is 
perfectly understood. The only flattery which children will accapt 
is that which takes it for granted that they are able to understand 
or to do a little more than they themselves thought possible. The 
Young People bas taken it for granted that ite readers are inter- 
ested in what their older brothers and sisters talk abou! and read 
abont, and in catering to this presumption they are ever trying to 
make sure that when the younger readers grow older, thay will 
know what is best worth reading and talking about. America is 


given before the New England Society of the city of New York, 
and the press, suffrage, and two lectures delivered in 1864 and 
1865 fill up the list. 

School peop!e are all too apt to forget in their engrossing atten- 
tion to the wisdom of the educational philosophers, that those 
whose friendship alone can make possible the improvement of the 
achoole, and those whom the schools are producing, to make pos- 
sible continued betterment, are neither philosophers nor teachers. 
The public, and those who spend taxe-, have little faith in either. 
It is of insetimable importance that those who direct the schools 
should know bow their endeavors appear to these who are interested 
in education, because they are interested first in the welf«re of 
those whom the schools are training, Such was the interest felt by 
Mr. Cartis, and his words, addfea:ed to college or academy andi- 
ences, are full of help and inspiration for every educational worker. 


Rumour. By Elizabeth Shepard. 2 Vols. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $2.50. 

Uniform with the recent edition of Charles Auchester appears 
this year the last novel which Mi:s Shepard wrote—Rumcur. Har- 
riet Prescott Spoffurd prefaces and annotates this edition, and 
thereby offers to a friend a beantifal tribute of affection, and toa 
genius, exalted in comprehension, and unique in expression, a tribute 
of appreciaticn and worthy imerpretation. Miss Shepard’s theme 
is always music—masic seeking expression in creative power, aa io 
Mendelssohn, the hero of Charles Auchester. and in Beethoven, the 
hero of Rumour ; and music as a power of deep and spiritual infla- 
ence over persons peculiarly susceptible. 

Miss Shepard’s characters are never delineated ; they are always 
exponents of exuberant power, usually genius, for which the 
homan men and women serve only as a medium of expression. 
Thus Rodomant of Rumour is less Beethoven as he lived than a 
musician of transcandent genius whom force of circumstances might 
have molded in the likeness of Beethoven; Diamed is not the Dis- 
raeli known to his contewporaries and their posterity, but rather 
the impersonation of the deep impression his talents made uprn a 
repsitiv |v sympathetic temperament; Porphyro, more than te ia 
Louis Napoleon, is ambition incarnate but self-deceived, Never 
thelees, from Rumour the reader learns the interpretation of the music 
of Beethoven, if not the authentic facts of that musician’s life; the 
privciples of Disraeli’s literary work, if not the even‘s of his actual 
biography; and the spirit of Louis Napoleon’s usurpation, if not 
the process of its attainment. 

One of the greatest charms of Miss Shepard’s booka is their 
spontaneity. This is apparent leas in Rumour than in Charles Au- 
chester, cons: quentiy the author’s Jast book is weaker in a degree 
than her first. The historical epoch in which Rumour is laid intro- 
duces a material element. Miss Shepard’s diction is of poetic 
fervor, even extravagance, that would seem grandilcquent if the 
simplicity of treatment of the simple portions of the thems were 
not entirely free from affectation of style. The influence of Miss 
Shep»rd's books in this transition period cannot fail to be potent, 
and their republication is significant. The familiar portrait of 
Beethoven is the frontispicce of the first, and the portrait of Lonis 
Napoleon that of the second volame of Rumour; and the reader 
feels that the pen portrait is an able counterpart of the photo- 
graphic reproduction, both of the musical and the civic potentate. 


Srcrion III. of the Tenement House Census of Bos- 
ton, upon which the State Bureau of Statistics of Labor, under the 
direction of Chief Horace G. Wadlin, gives the place of birth, ocsa- 
pations, etc., of the occupants of Boston’s Tenvementa. The report 
forms a document of the greatest interest to all studying the needs 
of the degraded poor, who form the really vital element in any 
city’s prosperity, and whose needs form the greatest sociological 
problem demanding immediate solution. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


St Nicholas (2 vols.) Nov, 1892-Oct. 1893 -— The Century Magazine, 
May 1893-Oct. 1893 New York: The Century Co. 

Duties of Outposts with Mannal of Guard Duty, U. 8. Army; pre- 
pared by Lieut W. P Burnham; price, 35 cents 

Life and Educational Works of Comenius; by 8.8. Laurie. Syra- 
cuse: C W. Bardeen. 

A Standard Dictionary of the English Language (2 vols ); prices 
$12 00, $15 00, $16 00 and $2000 New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Deal Gently with the Erring (Music). New York: F Whelmick. 
teed by P. C Mozoomdar; price, $1.50. Boston: George 

8. 

Meyer’s Gustav Adolfs Page edited by Ottu Heller; price, 30 cts. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Leopidas Polk; by Wm. M. Polk (2 vols.) New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


COL. F. W. PARKER’S LECTURES.—(X.) 


NOTES BY HARRIET A. MARSH, DETROIT. 


THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION. 
The function of acts of expression is to intensify intense thought 


under motive. 

There are no means to arouse intense thought and logical action 
of thonght equal to expression. Every form in drawing (no flat 
surfaces), grammar, and syntax may be acquired; everything may 
be taught under the impulses of thought without giving any appre- 
ciable time to gaining modes of expression. We deal with organs, 
intellect, motive. 

Forms of gesture are used to express emotional height, to enhance 
speech, to emphasize speech. The mental action of gesture is of a 
low order of conception. Ont of attention and expression or ex- 
pansion came all other modes of expression. Music has external 
forms of expression, waves of air; they are changed and modified 
until the highest form of expression is brought to the ear. Music 
uses the whole body. The whole body sings if you sing. Singing 
is the expression of emotion, and arouses thought. The cultivation 
of right emotion is the cultivation of the whole being. Emotion 
must bring thought or come from thought. Music has marked the 
spiritual history of the race. The mental attitude in singing, 
therefore, is the expression of emotion aroused and thought inter- 
preted through it. In order to have emotion one must have great 
thoughts or do great deeds. 

The grand motive of music is sympathy and joy; the forms of 
music are in exact correspondence to the emotions. I[n making we 
find every phase of human action and physical expression. In 
making, man gains his strength and muscle. All need physical ex- 
ercise. The study of education is the study of our eternal needs, 
marys sin of the hour is the contempt felt for hand work or man- 
ual labor. 

Making is the externalization of your thought; it corresponds to 
your thought according to your skill and clear conception, but the 
motive is not immediate, as in music. The motive here is ‘‘ This is 
of use; it is to remain for mother.’’ Making ascends to art the 
moment it reaches pleasure. 

Ornament is the emphasis of usefulness. No ornament is orna- 
mental unless it does this. The whole expression of truth is art; 
the motive is the elevation of others, The motive in making is 
use. self-preservation, etc., etc. 

Modeling is extervalization of pure form—the physical expression 
is that of the greatest intellectual sense or touch. Modelling isthe 
highest mode of exercising intellectual sense. Modeling expresses 
intrinsic thonght through form, all true painting does this. Model- 
ing, next to making, is the simplest mode of expression. Painting, 
the use of shades and tints on a plane surface, the physical ex- 
ereise is delicacy of physical action. The greatest power is in the 
slightest action—fine writing shows the greatest strength. In paint- 
ing, the motive is the same asin modeling; form is given through 
or by means of color, and thought ia expressed through form. 
The lees material ueed, the higher the mental action. 

Drawing is painting by means of one color only—the motive is 
the same as in painting, but the mental action is higher because the 
less the material used, the higher the mental action. In all, the 
the motive is to arouse higher life ; think of this in regard to atten - 
tion, it enhances observation. 

Tell the child to draw a tree, and he begins to observe. Atten- 
tion is enhanced by close observation, therefore, let the child draw 
from the object, never from a copy. This power’ can come only 
from the study of the real object. Note the connection between 
music and making. between all the modes of expression. Keep 
ever before you the grand theory of concentration, of all force 
upon intrinsic thought and not upon the modes of expression; keep, 
also, the unity of action. Motive, mind, physical action, all are 
acting as one; this unityis freedom. This is the theory of con- 
centration. 

Remember that no method laste lorg; search for truth, this 
means genuineness. ‘To review the subject, we find that all modes 
are evolved from gesture, and should be acquired in a certain 
natural order, and that each mode has a relation to the central 
subjects of study. For instance, what mode of expression is best 
to develop concepts of form, and what relation bas number to each 
mode of expression ? 


My 
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President Harper’s Inductive Classical Series: 


distinctively the land of cbildren’s literature, and among itall there FiarpeR & MILLER’S VERGIL’S AENEID $1.25 | HARPER & CasSTLEs’s GR¥EK PROSE COMPOSITION ¢ .75 
is nothing which is doing more to lighten the labora of echool teach- H Ww G M 
ere and those who succeed them than Harpers’ Young People ARPER & MILLER’s VERGIL’S AENEID AND | HARPER & WATERS’s INDUCTIYE REEK ETHOD 1.0 
BucoLics 1.50 | HARPER & WALLACE’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS 1.50 
Gacnes HARPER & CasTLeE’s INDUCTIVE GREEK PRIMER 1.25 | HARPER & TOLMAN’S C#SAR, TEXT ONLY . 75 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. New York: Harper & Bros. These, the latest additions to the Inductive Classical Series, are 
498 pp. Price, $3 50. repeating the phenomenal success achieved by their predecesso:s, 
George William Curtis was widely known and always honored, in as 
whatever form his many-sided activity found expression. Few, HARPER & BurcGess’s INpucTIve LATIN METHOD $1 00 HARPER & TOLMAN’S CASAR ‘ $1.20 
however, realized how deeply he was interested in educational think- HarpeR & WATERS’s INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD 100 HarPER & Burcsss’s INDUCTIVE LATIN PRIMER 1.00 
ing and educational problems. He was a master of the English, 
and whatever he said or wrote, every one felt richer and better for All interested in classical study should know them. The refer- 
having possessed it. His interest in public affairs, in the welfare ences are to Hadley and Allen’s Greek Grammar ($1.50) and to 
of America, was an absorbing part of his life, and he will always ; : 
stand as perhaps the noblest example of the independent thinker Harkness’s Standard Latin Grammar . e ° $1. 12 
upon political action. In characterizing the spirit which pervades ies “S 
the addresses collected in this volume, Professor Norton says: ‘It rd The leading colleges in New England and in every Kh + 
e fundamental principles of American democracy in its HARKNES “s , : LINDSAY" 
highest sense, and bslieving, consequently, in the indissolable con- YZ in every State use it—the “Standard” for both ele cov 
nection of morals and politics; it is the spirit of an idealist, tem- COSA OS mentary and advanced work. Standard, too are BRAS LER 
pered by and by experience in affairs; the 
spirit of an independent, well aware of the limits, established by ’ M $1.20! FRiIeze®’s VERGII ° ° $1.30 
the necessity of part HarKNFss’s Easy Latin METHOD | tRGIL . 
be usefully HARKNESS’S First YEAR IN LATIN 1.520 LINDSAY'S SATIRES OF JUVENAL . 1.00 
But Mr. Curtis should have an especial interest to all who are HARKNESS’S C&SAR—PICTORIAL EDITION 1.20' GREEK Lg&ssoNns 1.20 
work, and in higher education, whose Coy’s GREEK FOR BEGINNERS . 1,00 
nteresta were always near his t ht, and 1 f i 
him a ready pt eet Of dhe — p~ Bene aa Special circulars of these, and the Ancient Language Section of our Catalogue, free 
Norton has chosen for this volams, nine were delivered before col- to any Classical teacher applyiog for them. Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
ege audiences, at the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard, at commence- ‘ 
ment and reanions at Union, Vassar, Brown, and Kingston, and Amer ican Book Com pany 
the Convocation of the University of the Stats of New York, which ) Portland, Ore, 
he served most faithfally as regent and as chancellor. Three were New York Cincinoatl Catenge sania 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


For seventeen years the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association has been to music teachers what 
the National Educational Association has been to 


school teachers. The time has arrived for either 


the dissolation or the reorganization of this asso- 
ciation, since as now constituted it has no defined 
relation to, or even tacit understanding with, the 
state associations. By a unanimous vote of the 
executive committee it wae determined to call an 
extraordinary business meeting of the active and 
professional members of the National Aesociation, 


Dec. 18, at New York, to discuss in open meeting | (, 


the question of re-organization, and if thought 
wise to take farther steps necessary towards such 
re-organization. A meeting waa called at this 
time of the year in order to discover at once the 
attitude of the active members toward this para 

mount question, and thus to be prepared to form 
alliances during the present year with the various 
state associations, sume of which met during the hol- 
idays. The results of this meeting was a decision to 
abandon next Jaly’s Ucica meeting and all efforts at 
&@ program anywhere, and to have a business meet- 
ing there to canvaes the propriety of reorganization 
on a delegate basis. They decid-d to ask all atate 
associations meetings prior to National to send del- 
egates, to be on hand to organize in case that de- 
cision shall be reached by the old members of the 
National, thus saving a year. A. R. Parsons, 
S N. Penfield, and R H. Woodman were ap- 
pointed to prepare a new constitution and corres- 
pond with state associations and get ready for the 


meeting. 
LET'S TO WORK AND BUILD 
THE HOME, 


[The following appeal has been sent to ths teach- 
ers of Georgia:| A permanent location for the 
meetings of the Georgia Teachers’ Association has 
been decided upon. The committee appointed for 
this purpose decided the matter at its last meeting 
by accepting the bid made by the Camberland 
Island Company. Now let's all to work, pa!l to- 
gether, and raise the necessary funds to build and 
equip the home by our Jaly meeting. Every 


teacher in Georgia should feel enough interest 
in his profession and in the association that has so 


long been such a power for good to contribute! L 


something. 

The bid accepted was a liberal one. It gives to 
the associa tion eight acres of land on Cumberland 
Island—one of the most charming spots on the 
Atlantic coast—financial aid in building the andi- 
toriam, and guarantees good hotel, and boat rates 
To make ths princely donation of real value to 
our association it is necessary to erect on the land 
an anditoram. Will not every teacher and friend 
of education help to do this? We believe they 
will. A little exertion on the part of each and 
every teacher will do the work, and our association 
will have a piece of property of which it may well 
feel proud. We appeal to every teacher to help 
us. Send us acontribution—no matter how small ; 
it will help. We want every teacher in Georgia to 
have an interest in this grand movement, which 
promises 80 mach good to the profession and which 
will make the association a great organization of 
true and earnest teachers and give it power to 
effectively aid the teachers. Send something your- 
self and ask some friend to contribate some: hing. 

The teachers of Georgia will do a most unwise 
thing if they fail, from any cause, to build this 
home. Besides haviog the pleasuce and benefit of 
the association with their fellow teachers, they will 
be assembled each year at one of the most delight- 
fal summer r sorte in America, with all kinds of 
amusements and recreation, fishing, boating, sorf 
bathing, etc, at a very moderate expense. We 
cannot, we must not, miss this opportnuity, 

If our tescher friends will only give us their 
help and encouragement, the committee will be 
= one of the best and most 
pro! enterprises ever undertak-n 
Georgia Teachers’ Assoc 
hearty support. 


WAGES IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


The Department of Pablic Iastruction has com- 
piled the following statistical table showing the 
average monthly wages paid the teachers of this 


TEACHERS’ 


state : 
MEN, 

Allegheny 65 96 Cheater ;: 46 90 
Delaware 62 48 Northampton 46 40 
Ek 58 84 Backs 46 19 
Lackawanna . 58 53 Venango 45 40 
McKean 56 37, Blair. 
Luzerne . . 55 29|\Tioga . . 44 48 
Schaylkill . 53 Clearfield . 43 58 

arbon . . 52 47)|Northamberland 43 46 


discussion of language was opened by Professor 
Spate of Loganville. The sabject was further dis- 
cussed by Messrs. F. M. Spangler, George F. 
Sanbel and Superintendent Gardner. The read- 
ing of newepapers in school was condemned. The 
educators held that each bad a sphere of his own in 


his work of education and each should occupy 
that sphere; that the newspaper should not be 
made a means in school, in view of the sensation- 
alism prevailing in journalism ; that while there 
was wach of a worthy, cultivating character in 
modern newspapers, there was too much of that 
news in its colamas which would familiarize 
children with crime, and blunt that moral sensit- 
iveness which should rather be strengthened than 
weakened. 

Grammar was discussed by Prefessors Gardner, 
Rhodes, and Spate. Physiology was interestingly 
discussed by Professors Rhodes. Gardner, Spate, 
aod Boyd. How to teach the effects of narcotics 
in a cigarmaking town without insulting the pa- 
trons and yet do the work as bidden by law, was 
@ question which the professors found difficult of 
solution. ‘‘ Primary Peading’’ was the last sub- 
ject of discussior, 

Chief Burgers Webmiller thea made an addria: 
which greatly pleased the audience, and Professor 
Boyd discussed school libraries. Every school, he 
thought, should have a library and in it works of 
biography, travels, history, popular ecience and 
fiction. 

Addresses were made by Mr. Deveney and by 
Mr. Bott, who over 60 years of age taught school. 
It was a subscription school. He was paid 3 centa 
a day per pupil when present. When the pupil 
was absent he received no pay. Mr. Bott has lost 
no interest in the public echoo!s. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jan. 12: Berkshire Co, (Mase.) Assoc. ; Pittefield. 
44 62 Feb. 20-22, 94: Department of Superintendence ; 


N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 


‘March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 


Rawlins. 


iation. Give us your | 


52 06 | Washington = 
ontgomery . 51 18) Erie 2 
Westmoreland 78 Susquehanna 42 39 . 
Camerca . 48 54) Dauphin . 42 02 An important movement has jast been inaugu:- 
Beaver : 48 46| Lebanon 41 85 ated in Alabama in the formation of the Teachers 
Lehigh . . 47 74| Lawrence . 40 62, Lyceum, an organization for the professional im- 
Fayette 47 40|Cambria 40 6] provement of teachers. It has a central govern- 
Lancaster 47 39| Mifflin. . 40 05 ing body, and local circles will soon be organized 
Armatrong 89 94! Bradford . 35 04 throughout the state. Its president is Supt. J. H. 
Batler. 39 83 \ Crawford . 35 00, Phillips of Birmingham. An excellent course of 
Camberlaod 39 56| York . . 34 9Q study for the first year has been adopted, embrac- 
Jefferson 39 52) Wayne . 44 72. ing work in the history, principles, methods, and 
Mercer 39 12| Greene p 84 28 Civics of education and in literature. 
Forest . 88 89)/Hunotingdon . 34 24 
Clinton 38 77| Sullivan. 34 21 FLOBIDA. 
Lycoming . 87 95) Bedford . 8405!) Florida enjoys the distinction of beicg prominent 
Clarion ° 387 66; Montour . 33 50, among the southern states in the matter of com- 
Franklin . 87 66 | Somerset 33 35| mon school education. In money appropriated, 
Center ° 37 38 | Adams ° 33 22 number of teachers, and average attendance of 
Columbia . 387 24) Janiata - 82 69 papils, this state stands in the front rank. 
Berks 36 87 | Monroe 31 39 | The Florida Teachers Association is doing a 
Union . . 86 87) Wyoming . 81 01 | good work for the betterment of the echools. Its 
Potter 36 Pike . 28 meetings are largely attended. Teachers exchange 
° 35 58 | Snyder . 26 41, ideas, and all keep abreast of the times. The 
Iodiana 35 26) Falton ° 26 O9 latest and best methods of inatruction are the rule 
WOMEN. in app and the average teacher brings to his 
Del ; 44 86 . 39 33 | Work ao enthusiasm that is not surpassed by any 
Allegheny 44561 88 other profession. 
ancaster . 42 18| York 3L 83 
Montgomery . 40 80| Warren - 81 76 
Weetmoreland 40 29! Forest 31 63| The Louisiana Public School Teachers’ Associa- 
Backs . . 389 28/Centre . . BL 62| tion, which was organized at Alexandria last De- 
Washington 88 30| Franklin . 31 57| cember, by some of the ablest teachers in the state, 
Chester . . 38 283/Greene . . 31 56|held ite first annual meeting at New !beria, Dec. 
Fayette . 37 98| Leckawanna 3L 05 | 26, 27, and 28. The exercises were of a most in- 
Beaver . . 37 75| Columbia . 80 84| teresting character. Addresses were delivered by 
Blair. 87 61 | Clarion 30 Governor Foster, Saperintendent Lafarge, Jastice 
Mercer . . 37 45| Venango 30 72| Breaux, Hon. Wm. Preston Johnson, Messrs. W. 
Schuylkill 37 21| Union 30 67|4- Calvit, A. G. Singletary, and others. To ele- 
ozarne . 36 91|Hantingdon . 30 05 vate the profession of teaching and to promote the 
Lebance . 36 69| Janiata : 29 30 = school interest of the state was the object 
high . 86 56| Somerset 29 06] OF the meeting. 
McKean 35 93 Bedford 28 98 
Lawrence 385 81) Erie «+ 2851 ILLINOIS, 
Northampton 35 42; Montour. 28 45) John W. Jerry of Springfield died, Deo. 25, at 
Northumberland 34 83 | Adams . 28 33) his home in West Springfield. Mr. Jerry was one 
Clearfield . 34 72 | Perry ‘ 27 80) of the best known teachers in the county and had 
27 55]|been president of the county institute for some 
. . e | in . 27 20 8. 
Carbon . 34 22 Sullivan » 27 04 — 
95| Pike . 26 81 OHIO, 
ambria 33d Potter . 26°74) The Columbus Board of Education resolved that 
| 25 52) hereafter all applicants for teachers in the public 
Mifflin 33 25 43 schools must, before they can become eligible, give 
33 95 | Bead, satisfactory evidence that they have received a 
Lycomiog 33 18 | Say 33 in the public schools in 
|\Wyoming . = 
WALTER BAKER & CoO., the largest Cocoa and 
Chocolate Manufacturers on this continent, hav. 
A LIVELY GATHERING OF carried off the highest honora at the World’s Co- 
EDUCATORS. Jumbian Exposition. They received from the 
Board of Jadges the highest awards (medale and 
Teachers of Codorus, North Codorus, and all = — contained in their ex- 
Soringfield townships and included boroughs 1 
» | chocolate, German t ch i 
clo ed the term with an institute at Seven Vell-y, | late, coc butter. 
Pern P The Judges state in their report that these pro- 
nyder, president. T. J. Young of New Salem | even composition. indicat 
position, indicat i 
was made secretary. W. T, Snyder had charge of | mechanical peupecstion.” great care in point of 
music, of “Choice Recipes’ will 
uperintendent Gardner opened the seasion wi : ree to any housekeeper, on application, by 
— with | mail or otherwise, to Walter Baker & Co., Dor 


an address on the objects of district institutes, A ' hester 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Standard Text-Books, 


Chittenden's English Composition. 


Admirably adapted for propactng pupils for an 
intelligent and appreciative study of Rhetoric 
and of English Literature. Thoroughly prac. 
tical and common sense in its methods. 

12mo. Cloth. 174 pages. . Price, & .60 


Welsh's English Literature. 


No other work covers the same ground, and 
xives so lucid, instructive, and entertaining a 
presentation of our literary and linguistic deve}. 
opment. It willtend to form habits of reading 
with inteiligent discrimination, and i remark: 
ably well adapted to the classroom 

Library Edition. 2 vols.. 1000 pages, 100 

University Edition. 2 vols. in one cover, 3.00 


Winchell’s Geological Excursions. 


Designed for young learners, and specially 
adapted to their needs ‘It captivates the stu- 
dent by introducing him to the actual facts ¢; 
pature by personal observation.” 

Contains 88 fine engravings. ° é 1.25 


Wincheli’s Geological Studies. 


Designed for high schools, academies, colleyes, 
universities, etc. Gives prominence to the study 
of phenomena accessibie to the maj rity of stu 
dents. ‘‘ Will stimulate that desire for further 
knowledge which it is the aim of all sound edu- 
cation to evoke ” 

540 pages. 367 illustrations. ' » 2.80 


Jones's First Lessons in Latin, 


An introduction to Caesar. Gives thorough 
trainiog in elementary principles during the first 
year’s work. Adapted to all the leading graii- 
mats, 


Jones s Exe'cises in Latin Prose Composition, 


Designed to familiarize pupils with the construc- 
tions most frequently found in Caesar, Cicero, 
and other Roman authors. Adapted to all the 
leading Latin Grammars, ‘Clear, 
ranged, and practical.’ 

12mo. Leather back 


Boise-Pattengills First Lessons in Greek. 


For giving thorough training in the principles of 
the language References to Goodwin's and 
Hadley Allen’s Grammars. 

12mo, Leather back. 1.00 


1,13 


well ar- 


1,00 


Jones's Exercises | Greek Prose Composition. 


References to all the leading Greek Grammars, 
and a full English Greek vocabulary. 
12mo__— Leather back. 1,00 


Boise's Homers Iliad, 


With Explauatory Notes, and References to 
leading Grammars 
First Six Books. e 1.50 
First Three Books, 100 


For Teachers and School Libraries. 


Welsh’s Digest of English and 
American Literature. Containing a vast 
amount of critical and and historical informa 


tion in condensed form. Parallel columns, 34 
pages. «© «© « « « $1.50 
Morris's Manual of Classical Liter- 
ature. Containing short biographies of the 


principal Gree« and Roman authors. together 
with illustrative extracts from their works and 
critical discussions of the same. 420 pp 1,50 


Morris’s Civilization. Aon bistorics! re- 
view, seltine forth in clear and simple langu#ge 
the philosophy of suman progress. 2 volumes 

Bredif’s Demosthenes, A study pc- 
litical eloquence in Greece. Octavo, gilt tr, 

Mitchell’s Study of Greek Philoso- 
phy. Gives an interesting and admirabie \s- 
cussion of the various schools of Greek thought. 
with biographical sketches of their princip*! 
exponents. 310 pages. 1 25 

Bryant's Syliabus of Psychology. 

aper. Sixty pages. . . =. . 

Brewster and Humphrey’s England 


and its Bulers. A concise compendium of 
English history. 352 pages. » 1.50 


Mathews’s Words: Their Use and 
Abuse. * A book that will lead to the refor 
mation of thousands of careless talkers.” °!! 


Mathews’s Oratory and Orators. fo! 
of practical suggestions and directions of great 
value Contains informa‘ion that would 
half a life time to gatherelsewhere. 436 pp. 2.00 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 


Any of our miscellaneous books se! 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Specia! 
terms to Teachers and Boards for intro 
duction of our text-books. 


S.C. GRIGGS & C0., 
262 & 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


For sale by 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


The annual meeting of the Sagadahcck Educa- 
tional Society was held at Bath during the last 
week of the term. Addresses were made by T. N. 
Whittier, director of Bowdoin Gymnasium ; Sup*. 
G. A. Stuart of Lewiston; G. C. Parrington, prin- 
cipal of the Gorham Normal School; Prof. W. A. 
Houghton of Bowdoin; and State Supt. N. A. 
Luce. In addition to the addresses, exercises in 
arithmetic and reading were given by pupils, and 
a short musical program, rendered by the pupils, 
was a prelade of each session. The singing by the 
high school pupils was especially noteworthy. 

Prin. W. J. Corthell of the Gorham Normal 
School has been appointed director and state man- 
ager of the National Educational Association for 
1894, with authority to secure such action of the 
Pedagogical Society at ite approaching meeting as 
will insure the most ¢ fficient state organization. 

The North Oxford Teachers’ Association held 
an interesting meeting at Gould’s Academy. An 
interesting paper on ‘‘Papils Studying Oat of 
School"? was read by M as Hamlin of Berlin Falls, 
that elicited an earnest discussion by many of the 
teachers. Miss Imogene Burnham of Gilead read 
a fioely written paper on ‘‘ Teaching Temperance 
in Schools,’’ which called out many questions and 
which were promptly and satisfactorily answered 
by Miss Burnham. Professor Merriman gave an 
address on the ‘‘ Swedish Method of Athletice,’’ 
and illustrated the same with a class in his school, 
who were present for that purpose, greatly to the 
edification of the teachers present. Misses Merri- 
man and Smith, the assistants in Gould’s Academy, 
and Misses Philbrook, Chapman, Hamlin, and 
Barnham made spirited remarks. E. W. Wood- 
bury was present by request and gave a talk on 
‘* The Care of the State for Youth and Its Citi- 
z3na, and the Relations of Capital and Labor.’’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dr. Oscar Faulbaber has resigned his professor- 
ship of French and German in Phillips Exeter 
Academy, to take effect at the close of this school 
year, when he will have completed twenty years 
of service as instructor or professor. A thorough 
scholar, he has a national reputation as an author- 
ity in his specialties, and he will retire with the 
deep regret of pupils and friends. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


At the meeting of the Boston School Board the 
important question of the method of instruction 
in drawing, which should be pursued in the public 
school, was disposed of, for the time being, by the 
temporary adoption, as an experiment, of the 
*‘ amplified course of study’’ favored by tbe 
maj%rity of the committee on drawing. The ad- 
option of the course decided upon should be re- 
garded distinctly as no more than temporary and 
experimental, as understood under the form of the 
order that was passed. Shoulda far better system 
ba shown to be feasible as the fruits of the re- 
searches about to be undertaken, the experimental 
course should not be permitted to stand in the 
way. 

Prof. George F. Gay, director of the Massachu- 
setts educational exhibit, at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, recently addressed the Salem Teacher®’ 
Association and the Essex Institute, in convention 
at Salem. Profersor Gay illastrated his lecture 
with crayon sketches, snd embraced in his subject, 
the exhibit of the work of all grades of public 
schools from the kindergarten to the normal 
school. In opening hie address the speaker com- 
plimented the Salem schools upon their contribu- 
tions to the state exhibite, 

The Berkshire County Teachers’ Association, to 
meet at Pittefield, Jan. 12, has prepared the fol- 
lowing excellent program: Devotional exercises, 
singing by children of Pittsfield schools; ‘' The 
High School Papil,’’ Pres. C. H. Howe; ‘‘ Report 
of the Committee on Address to the Pablic,”’ 
Supt. A. M. Edwards, Pittsfield; “ Literature for 
Children,”’ Supt. Walter P. Beckwith, Adams; 
Discussion,’ by Prin. H. L, Allen, Dalton, 
snd Supt. H. S. Gulliver, Stockbridge; ‘‘ The 
Relation of Education to the Industrial System,’’ 
John Covle, D.D., North Adams; The Qaal- 
ifications and Characteristics of a Good Teacher,”’ 
Agent A. W. Edson, Worcester; penmanship, il 
lustrated by writing to music on blackboard, Miss 
Anna E, Hill, director of penmansbip, Springfield ; 
History,’’ Prin. H. P. Warren, Albany, N. Y. 

A meeting for high school teachers will be held 
in Center Grammar Building, at which Methods 
of Teaching Latin’’ will be dissussed by A. J. W. 
MacDonald, Stoneham. 


Summer of 1894, 


D. R. AUGSBURG, 


Instructor in Drawing and Author of 
Drawing Simplified,” 


will make engagements now with Summer Schools 
and Institutes for courses of lectures and instruction 
during the summer. 

The lectures are all fully illustrated by drawings 
on the blackboard made before the class. Each talk 
is a ‘' Chalk Talk.” 


“ HEADS AND FACES,” 
“EXPRESSION OF LINES,” 
BEAUTIFUL,” 


are three Carefully prepared lectures or “Chalk 
Talks for general entertainment and instruction. 
They are abuodantly illustra‘ed and full of tnverest 
humor, and tostruction. Address 


D.R AUGSBURG, 


1t Salt Lake City, Utah, 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 
( 


edals and Diplomas) 


World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 


On the following articles, 
namely: 


By BREAKFAST COCOA, 

VV) PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, 
SWEET CHOCOLATE, 

‘| COCOA BUTTER, 
For ‘purity of material,” 


“excellent flavor,” and “uni- 
form even composition.” 


BOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Mies M. H. Nelson, for over twenty years a 
teacher in the Haverhill public schools, tendered 
her resignation in December. The school board 
accepted her resignation with regret, and tendered 
her a note of appreciation of her services. 

The echolars in the public achoole of Quincy 
nobly performed their part toward contributing to 
the happiness of the needy in the city, and making 
it indeed a merry Christmas for them, The 
teachers suggested that all pupils who were able 
to do so should bring to their respective echools 
fruit, vegetables, and other articles of food, the 
wrole when collected to be distributed by the 
Aseociation Charities to deserving and needy fam- 
ilies for their Christmas dinner. There was a 
generous response from the pupils, and the day 
appointed for receiving the contributions, there 
was acollection of several loadsa of prodace, ete., 
which was distributed. 

An interest recently awakened in the Lawrence 
public schcols to relieve the poor of the city re- 
sulted in a liberal response. Groceries, provisions, 
and food were generously contributed by the pupil. 
of the several echools. Garments were also sent, 
The gifta were sent t> the headquarters of the city 
missionary for distribution. , 

There are at present two hundred more pupils 
in the schools of Clinton than there were a! a cor- 
responding period last year. 

Lowell’s new high school was formally dedicated 
Dec. 22. The program was worthy the occasion. 
The masic was farnished by the American Qaartet, 
who opened the exercises by singing ‘‘ America.’’ 
Rev. R. A. Greene pronounced the invocation. 
Alderman Westall, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, delivered up the building to the school 
committee; Mayor Pickman responded with his- 
torical reminiscences of the early Lowell High 
School, he himself being an alumnus. From the 
Mayor Principal Coburn received the keys, with a 
brief and appropriate word of thanks. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall! reviewed the educational progress of 


A Ruddy Glow 


on cheek RN 
and brow 
SS 


is evidence ~ 
that the 
body is 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N, Y. All druggists. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISBRING Co. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. Kuropean plan. Elevators and 
«il Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


H up to date 
and Recitations 7? 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 


GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Bat, 1868) 


in the public schools, both at home and abroad. 
Addresses were made by ex-Supt. Geo. F. Lawton 
and Superintendent Whitcomb. A most interest- 
ing feature of the exercises was the presentation of 
flage; the state flag was presented by Mr. W. D. 
Marren, in behalf of the Lowell Catholic Union; 
the national flag, the gift of the order of Amer- 
ican Mechanics, was presented by Rev. R. A. 


On account of insufficient appropriation of fande, 
the Pittsfield public schools, with the exception of 
the high school, were obliged to close this term 
one week earlier than customary. 

The pupils of the Watertown High School have 
inaugurated a movement to secure a memorial to 
the memory of Mies Ellen M. Crafts, who for 
more than a quarter of a century was a teacher in 
the public schools of the town. The memorial 
will probably consist of a library, to be located io 
the hign school building and well stocked with 
books. During the school life of Miss Crafts one 
of her earnest wishes was that the high school 
should be equipped with a suitable library of ref- 
erence, and she worked to that end. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Leading scientists from all over the country 
gathered at New Haven, Deo. 27, to attend the 
twelfth annual meeting of the American Society 
of Naturalists, the Society of Morphologists, and 
the Society of Physiologists. At the business 
meeting in the afternoon it was decided that the 
three societies should combine and become a single 
society, to be known as the American Society of 
Naturalists. Prof. Leslie E Lee of Bowdoin Col. 
lege gave alecture on ‘‘ Labrador and Patagonia,’’ 
treating the subject in a comparative way, and 
embodying in bis remarks the results of several 
years’ careful study. After his address the sffili- 
ated societies were tendered a reception and ban- 
quet by President and Mrs. Timothy Dwight of 
Yale. Among those registered are: Professor 
Stiles, United States Department of Agriculture; 
Professor Andrews, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Professor Morgan, Bryn Mawr; Professor Kings- 
ley of Tufts, Professor Thacher of Harvard, Pro- 
feasor Parker of Harvard, E. L. Mark of Harvard, 
W. M. Rankin of Princeton, William H. Howard 
of John Hopkins, H. H. Wilder of Smith College, 
H. S. Pratt of Lafayette, William Libbey of 
Princeton, W. G. Fowler of Harvard. 

Miss Allida Martin recently arranged an excel- 

lent program for a flig-raising at the South Chap- 
lin school. A similar exercise was also held in the 
Center school, Miss Julia Martin, teacher. 
The interesting report of Supt. N. L Bishop of 
Norwich shows an enrollment of 1125 pupils in the 
schools of the Central district during the year. 
There is added to the report an illustration of 
methods of teaching and drill in primary arithme- 
tic, prepared by Miss F. E. Fellows for the 
World’s Fair exhibit. 

Miss Alma Leighton conducts the Grove street 
kindergarten, New Haven. 


the past few years as manifested in the work done! NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMVANY. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY LINE. 


Upon completion of the large passenger steam- 
ships now building, a regular service will be estab- 
lished by this company between Baffalo, West 
Superior, and Daloth; calling at Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Sault Ste. Marie; making direct connec- 
tion at Dalath, with the Great Northern Railway, 
for St. Paul, Minneapolis, The Southwest, The 
Northwest, and the Pacific Coast, forming a most 
attractive 

TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTE. 


Steamship connection will also be made at Sault 
Ste. Marie for Mackinaw Island and Chicago. 

These steampsbips wi)! have an extreme length 
of 386 feet, 44 ft. beam, nov-explosive Belleville 
boilers. twin screwe,quadruple expansion engines, of 
7,000 horse-power and a speed exceeding twenty 
miles an hour. 

In the arrangement of the saloons and interior 
fittings of the new passenger steamships of the 
Northern Steamship Company, it has been the 
aim of the company to combine the best features 
of the side-wheel steamer with the ocean stesm- 
ship. We have examined the designs and pro- 
nounce these steamers equal or superior in fine 
lines of finish to the beat ocean steamers. 

The main saloon has a double row of elegant 
staterooms on each side, and forward is a music 
and library room, 26 x 29 feet. 

The ladies and gentlemen's bathrocms and lav- 
atories are on opposite sides of the main saloon deck, 
near amidships. Two large parlor rooms, with 
alcove, containing private baths, are located at 
forward end of after saloon. A number of parlor 
bed rooms are located in forward saloon and on the 
promenade deck above. 

The boiler space will be enclosed with a double 
partition lined with asbestos, ensuring comfort to 
the occupants of rooms in that vicinity. This 
deck saloon has a light and air well over the main 
saloon, and is surrounded by an extra large state- 
rooms. A bath-room and a day smoking-room 11 
feet by 24 feet is made unususlly attractive by the 
unobstructed view to be obtained from its win- 
dows. From the extreme end of the forward sa- 
yw hy stairway leads to a restaurant on the main 

ec. 

The interior finish of the various saloons will be 
Caban mahogany. 

The 175 staterooms are designed to comfortably 
accommodate 350 cabin passengers. They will be 
fitted with every modern improvement, including 
running water, electric lights, call-bells, etc. Each 
stateroom will be finished in Cuban mahogany. 

The steerage is located on 4 lower deck forward. 

The sanitary arrangements and ventilation will 
be of the very best, advantage being taken of 
the experience of the latest and most modervly 
equipped translantic steamship in this particular. 


A PRACTICAL PENCIL SHARPENER FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


It was long thought impossible to make a pencil 
sharpener that would be at once clean, durable, 
easy to operate, and cheap. The Andrews 
Sharpener is all this and more too. It stands on 


four little rubber feet, and will not injare the 
most highly polished desk. The tills for holding 
the pencils are very neat and convenient. A strip 
of emery cloth over fourteen inches long ie the 


grinding surface known, and one 
strip of this cloth, which is the best 
quality, will sharpen all the pencils 
ased by a class of fifty children for 
a whole year. 

Jast look where the dust goes. 
As the pencil carriage is slid around 
on the bevel with the endof the pen- 
cil to be pointed pressed against the 
emery all the dust falls into the cup, 
while the pencil is speedily brought 
to a fine point. 

An expert once sharpened ten dull 


four pencils a minute with ease on this machine. 
To renew the cutting surface, pull out the old 
strip and paste a new one in its place. 


cutting surface. Emery is the best 


slate p:ncils beautifully in jast fifty seconds on the o 
Andrews Sharpener. Anybody can point three or | you one by mail, postpaid. 


For lead pencils and wood-coated alate pencils 
the machine has a wire guage to prevent cutting 
the pencil too much on one side; also the carriege 
hae a larger hole than the o e for stone pencils. 
The same machine should not be used for both stone 
and wood pencils. 

When sent by mail the sharpener does not have 
the tills for holding pencils. Ask your local 
dealer for Andrew’s Pencil Sharpener; and if he 


has none, send one dcller to us and we will send 
Extra emery stripe 
sent with each machine. 
ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING Co., 
75 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


meme Wanted. Liberal Salary Pald. 
Athomeortotrevel. Team furnished 
free. O, VICKERY, Augueta, Me, 


| PLAYS 


Speakers, 
lub apd rior. e@ free. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Century Magazine, 1893. The Century Co, New York 
Standard Dictionary of the English Language (2 vis.) Funk & Wagnall PS ot 
Samantha at the Wor'd’s Fair Holley 
Heart Beats. ° Mozoomdar George H. E)lis, Boston 1 50 
Torch Bearers of Histo ° Stirling T. Nelson & Sons, New York 
Meyer’s Gustav Adolph Page ° . ° Heller D. CO. Heath & Co, Boston 30 
Leonidas Polk (2 vols.) . ai ‘olk Longmans, Green & Co, NY 
Prince Ricardo of Pautoufilia ‘ ‘ 1 25 
Allegretto . ° P ° Hall Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 
The Lover’s Lexicon . Greenwood Macmillan & Co, New York 1 50 
Gypsying Beyond the Sea Lent A. D, F. Randolph & Co, NY 4 00 
At Long and Short Range . 2 Collins J. B. Lippincott Co, Z 1 25 
The Sacred Vity of the Ethiopians Bent Longmans, Green & Co, * 5 00 
The Religion of a Literary Man . Gallienne G P. Putnsm's Sons, | 1 00 
Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott. Houghton, Miffitn & Co, Boston 6 00 
Poems of Nature (Illus.) . ° . ° Bryant D. Appleton & Co, New York 4 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE BUSINESS of the Andrews Manufacturing 
Company of 76 Fifth Avenue, New York, has been 
bought by its former president and manager, 
Mr. John W. Cary, Jc., who hereafter will con- 
tinue it under the name of the Andrews School 
Furnishing Company, remaining for the present 
at the old address. Mr. Cary has been connected 
with the Andrews Manufacturiog Company ever 
since he began his business career, and daring the 
past five or six years has been the active manager 
and director of the business, as well as one of ite 
stockholders. He will be assisted in the future 
by Mr. F. K. Hickok, who has had over twelve 
years’ experience in the school apparatus and sup- 
ply business, and we understand that Mr. R. H. 
Galpen, veteran in this line, also will be connected 


with the new company. 

The well-known Andrews goods will constitute 
the bulk of their business, as heretofore, but any- 
thing in the way of school apparatus and supplies 
will be furnished if desired, and many new novel- 
ties and inventions are already in preparation for 
the market. One of the latter is the new An- 
drews Pencil Snarpener, a cut of which appears 
in this issue, and which we honestly can recom- 
mend to our readers as one of the best things at the 
price ever put on the market. 


THe Pork MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boeton, Mass., whose ad- 
vertisement appears in this issue of the JOURNAL, 
have prepared a trade catalogue of unusual attrac- 
tiveness, giving the public their seventeenth annual 
greeting as manufacturers of the Columbia Bi- 
cycles, now famous all over the world. This com- 
pany has done more to promote good roads in this 


country than any other association of public-spir- 
ited men. The general use of the wheel has been 
an important factor in the constant and rapid im- 


provement of the streets and roads of the land. 
The Pope M’f’g Co.’s wheels are all new, and as 
will be seen by examining the beautifully illas. 
trated catalogue, all present a large and varied vari- 
ety of patterns. The standard price of Colam- 
bias is reduced to $125, which is the lowest ever 
quoted for the highest grade pneu catic safety 
pattern bicycle. The illustrated description of 
the Columbia manufactories and model office 
building, which ie larger than any two similar vs- 
tablishments in the world, is well worth reading, 
having numerous cuts of the various patterns of 
model wheels, etc. The catalogue is mailed to 
any address for two 2-cent stamps. 


S. R. Business —The advertising busi- 
ness of the late S. R. Niles of Boston, Mase., will 
be carried on by The S. R. Niles Advertising 
Agency, which was incorporated prior to Mr. 
Niles’ death. The mavagement is as follows: E 
G. Niles, President; Carl G. Zerrahn, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Gen’! Manager; J. C. Howard Treasurer. 


‘*Tt’s awful the way he wasted his time and his 
father’s woney at college.’’ ** How do you know 
he did?’ She: He eat by me at the game of 
football and didn’t know anything about it. 


—The usual treatment of catarrh is very unsatis- 
factory, as thousands can testify. Proper local 
treatment is positively necessary to success, but 
many, if not most, of the remedies in general use 
afford but temporary relief. A cure certainly can- 
not be expected from snuffs, powders, donches, 
and washes. Ely’s Cream Balm, which is so highly 
commended, is a remedy which combines the im- 
portant requisites of quick action, specific curative 
power, witn perfect safsty and pleasantness to the 
patient. The druggists all sell it. 

— Teacher: *‘ Can any of you tell me what is 
meant by home industries ?’’ Billy Bright 
(promptly): ‘‘Up to our house they’re mostly 
sawin’ wood and carryin’ in coal.’’— Ex. 


* 


The Declaration of Independence 


Of Julv 4, 1776, 
SHOULD HANG UPON THE WALLS OF EVERY SCHOOLROOM IN 


* * 


THE UNITED STATES. * 


We have made arrangements with the publisher which enable us to offer to our readers a fme- 
simile im every detail of the original manuscript, engrossed on vellum, of 


“The Unanimons Declaration aren 


States of America,” 


promulgated to the world by the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, now pre- 
served in the Library of the State Department at Washington, D.C. 

The text, as reprcduced, is the exact dimensions of the original, viz. : 2% inches in width by 30 
inches in height, and is followed on the same sheet by an “ Official history of the docu- 
ment as taken from the Journals of the Continental Congress,”’ printed 
in great primer and pica type, so that it can be read easily at a distance of six feet. 

The millions of children who have heretofore been educated in our schools never had the 
great privilege of seeing the Declaration in its original form. For the first time, therefore, in 
the history of our Government, the youth of this nation have the opportunity presented them, not 
only of seeing the * great charter of our liberties,” just as it was signed by the fifty- 
six representatives of the thirteen colonies,— who, as Benajamin Franklin remarked at the time, 
“would hang separately, if they did not hang together,”— but of having before them, on the 
same sheet, the veritable history of the venerable document. 


Price, printed on natural toned paper, mounted ready for hanging, packed in strong tube, by mail, 


postpaid, 75 cents. 


ee 


** * 


Ig We now offer it free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Education 
for only one new cash subscription at the regular price of $250 a year; or two 
new five months trial subscriptions, at $1.00 each. Don’t delay, but send in the 
subscriptions at once before it is too late. 


All orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL § SCHERMERHORN & 00, 
SUPPLIES 3 East 14th 8t., 


NEW YORK, 


BANISHED 
— pimples, blotches, sores, 
humors, and eruptions, be 
Dr. Pierce’s — Med- 
ical Discovery. Jor a poor 
complexion, and for the 
poor blood that causes it, 
11 this is the best of all known 

remedies. 

In every disease or disor- 
der of the skin or scalp, in 
every trouble that comes 
from impure blood, the 

-| “Discovery” is the onl 
medicine that’s sold wit 
-'a guarantee that it shall 
do what it promises. If it doesn’t benefit 
or cure, you have your mone " 
Scrofula in all its various forms, Eczema, 
Tetter, Salt-rheum, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Enlarged Glands, Tumors and Swell- 
ings, and every kindred ailment, are per- 
fectly and permanently cured by it. 
Buy of reliable dealers. With any gm | 
something else that pays them better 
probably be urged as ‘‘ just as good.” 


Get Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy at any 

druggist’s, for 50 cents, and you get a com- 
lete and lasting cure for the worst cases of 
hronic Catarrh in the Head. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for January, 1894, be. 
gins ite 73d volume, and the issue is one of unusual 
value and interest. The leading attraction is Mrs. 
Deland’s new story, ‘' Philip and his Wife.”? In 


a paper on ‘‘The Tranemission of Learning 
Through the University,’’ Prof. N. S. Shaler of 
Harvard shows how its tranemission of learning or 
the power of a aptability to environment has 
always been the characteriatic of the organic crea- 
tions of nature, and he traces this faculty from its 
first appearance ia the lowest organisms to its 
highest embodiment in the schools and universities 
of the present day. Mr. John H. Denison writes 
of G.neral Armstrong as a classmate and a lifeloag 
friend, and describes his career. Other articles of 
interest are Captain Mahan’s sketch of the life of 
‘Admiral Earl Howe’’; a new and most excellent 
story by Sarah Orne Jeweit, entitled, ‘* The Only 
Rose,’’ and a vary able criticism of her writings ; 
‘*Ten Letters from Coleridge to Southey; ”’ 
‘* From Winter Solstice to Vernal Equinox,’ by 
Edith M. Thomas; ‘* Wolfe’s Cove,” a dramatic 
story of the capture of Quebec by General Wolfe 
in 1759, by Mary H. Catherwood; two graceful 
poems by Helen Gray Cone and Edward A. Uffing- 
ton Valentine; and a further instalment of Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘ His Vanished Star.’’ There 
is also a critical review of the letters of Lowell, 
Brooks, and Gray, and the casual Comment on New 
Books, and the Contributors’ Club. Price, $3 00 
a year; single copies, 35 cents. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company, Boston. 


—Lippincott’s Mugazine grows in interest each 
month, The new year starts off withthe complete 
novel “ The Colone',’’ by Harry Willard French, 
based on a romantic adventure in which the hero 


saves the heroine’s life at sea, the tale goes on to 
stuly the characters of these two, and traces the 


fortunes of a mu.aal passion. Gilbert | arker 
plies the opening chapters of a serial story, ‘ Tn, 
‘[respasser,’’ which will run through six numbers of 
the magazine. ‘* Frenchy’’ is a domestic tale by 
Mollie Elliot Seawell. ‘‘A Mother and Her Boy,” 
by George Morley, is a pathetic sketch from every. 
day life. ‘‘ The Peninsula of Lower California,’’ 
by James Knapp Reeve, gives valuable informa- 
tion concerning tbat little-known region. Mrs, 
Saerwood’s ‘' Recollections of Rachel, Fanny 
Kemble, and Charlotte Cashman”’ will interes: 
many. Julian Hawthorne, in ‘‘A Poet of Man- 
hood,’’ pays tribute to the memory of Danie! [., 
Dawson. Under the heading ‘‘A Juvenile Reyi- 
val’’ Thomas Chalmers celevrates the ‘ Christian 
Endeavor’”’ era. Frank Shelley writes of ‘* Karly 
Marriage Customs,’’ and Charles Morris antici- 
pates “The Twentieth Centary.” In“ Talks With 
the Trade,” F. M. B. answers some questions of 
young writers. Taxe poetry of the number is by 
Martha T. Tyley, Celia A. Hayward, Kathleen 
R Wheeler, Edward Oldham, M.S. Paden, and 
the late Daniel L. Dawson, Price, $3.00 a year; 
siogle numbers, 25 cente. Philadelphia: J. b. 
Li pineott Co. 


—The Review of Reviews for January com- 
mences the ninth volume of the American Edi:ion 
of this popular magazine. No modern periodical 
has won such favor with a class of intelligent read- 
ers who have not time to read the full detail of 


events that occur in all parts of the world. The 
editor, in his remarkable review and summary of 
affairs under the heading of ‘* The Progress of the 
World,”’ furnishes in a candid and able manner 
the lessons taught on subjecte bearing upon the 
political, economic, and ethical relations of events 
as they occur from month to month. In this nom- 
ber the comments are of unusual value, and can- 
not fail to set before the public the impartial views 
of public questions that are entitled to considera- 
tion, and will create a correct public sentiment. 
“ Relief for the Unemployed in American Cities ’’ 
is the leading article, by Albert Shorer. It is a 
wise and discreet presentation of a matter of vitai 
importance today. W. T. Stead gives ‘‘A Char- 
acter Sketch of Lord and Lady Aberdeen, which 
is full of interest, followed by an address by him 
on ‘* The Mission and Destiny of Canada.”’ ‘The 
leading articles of the month, the record of cur- 
rent history in caricature, book reviews, etc., are 
as usual very full. Price, $250 a year; sing'e 
copy, 25 cents. New York: 13 Astor Place. 


— The Catholic World for January has reduced 
to $3.00 per year, and 25 cents for single copier. 
The price of good literature that is always found 
in the Catholic World is very low, but the quality 
is ofa very high order. Rev. Alfred Young opens 


the number with ‘*A Retrospect —- The Coming 
Contest.’’ An article on ‘‘ Starved Rock,’’ and 
the heroic labors of Father Marquette is contri- 
buted by Rev. J. F. O'Reilly. Pictures of the 
chief points of interest in the vicinity of ‘* Starved 
Rock’’ accompany the recital. Alice T. Toomey 
gives a relation of the work being done for the 
social comfort of women workers in Chicago, 
under the title ‘A Great Forward Movement.”’ 
A literary study of ‘* William Hazlitt’’ (with a 
portrait), by Louise Imogen Gainey, is given. 
The subjects of ‘‘ Woman’s Work in Religious 


YOUR JOURNAL 


WITH THE 


NATIONAL BINDER. 


We have just purchased a quantity of these 
Binders and can furnish them to our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 

The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2. Non-Mutilation of Contents. 

The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 


arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 SOMERSET St., Boston. Mass. 


VW SKN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
mention this Journal. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 


Is quickly absorbed. 


Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores 
Protects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additioual Cold. 
Sesteres the 
Senses of Taste 
aud Smell. 


It will cure. HAY=-FEVE 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 560 centa.at Druggiets: by 
ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for their expressed confi 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors, We have 4 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro 
duce to our patrons 

HIKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music. 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
“HIRAM ORCUTT, Manag 
er, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In asouthern university, a primary training teacher 
—a christian lady (Congregational preferred). 8a!- 
ary, $60). Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Romerset Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
In High School, in a large New England city, a malé 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre 
ferred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 


Business Forms. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Communities” is by F. M. Edeelas. Father Liv- 
ingeton’s criticism on ‘‘ Longfellow”? is taken up 
and examined by J. Fairfax McLaughlin, LL D. 
Under the heading “ The New Ccenaculum of 
New York’’ there is a statement ot the present 
position of the Catholic Seminary for New York, 
by John J. O. Shea. The first of a series of 
**Adirondack Sketches,’’ by Walter Lecky is 
given. Rev. Kenelm Vaughan bas an article on 
**The Popular Use of the Bible.’ In “The Ex- 
periences of a Missionary ’’ Rev. Walter Elliott 
contributes a narrative of a remarkable enterprise. 
“The Greatest Religious Movement of the Cen- 
tury’’ is a critique of the late Canon Liddon’s 
work on Dr. Pasey. ‘‘A Sabbath of the Heart ’’ 
is by Jobn J. 4 Becket. Two poems also embel. 
lish the number—the ‘‘ Death of St. John, the 
Beloved,’’ by ‘‘ Veritas,’ and the ‘‘ Death of the 
Old Year,” by John M. Cooney. Book reviews 
and editorial notes fied their customary corners: 
and the Columbian Reading Union is accorded the 
last word in the publication. A great many of 
the articles are handsomely illustrated. Price, 
$3 00 a year; single copies, 25 cts. New York: 
P. O. Box 1968. 


—The Forum for January, 1894, has for its lead. 
ing article ‘‘ The Teaching of Our Recent Eco- 
nomic Experiences,’”’ by David A. Wells. Mr. 
Wells has summed up the almost incalculable loss 
caused by the financial panic, and analyzed the 


causes of it with a thoroughnees that nobody else 
has attempted. He finds the deep-lying cauze of 
our fiscal and commercial dangers in the popular 
ignorance of financial and economic literature and 
experience on the part not only of the great body 
of the people but of otherwise well-educated men. 
The other articles are all upon timely topics as 
follows: ‘‘ Principle and Method of the Tariff 
Bill”’ by Hon. W. L. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee; ‘‘ Sumner,’’ by Sen- 
ator George F. Hoar; ‘‘ Has Immigration Dried 
up Oar Literature ?’’ by S. G. Fisher; ‘* The 
Decline of the American Pulpit,’’ by Rev. G. 
Monrce Royce; ‘‘ The New Sectionaliem—A Wer- 
tern Warning,’’ by Prof. L. M. K-asbey, of the 
University of Colorado; ‘‘ Are Morals Improving 
or Deteriorating ?’’ by Daniel G. Thompson; 
‘* Directions and Volame of our Literary Activi- 
ties,’’ by A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress ; 
B itish Investors and our Currency Legislation,’ 
by W. Wetherell, of the Liverpool (Eng.) Daily 

ost; ‘* Results of the Copyright Law,’’ by Geo. 
Havan Potnam; ‘'A Christmas Reminder of the 
Noblest Work in the World,’’ by J. A. Riie, 
Author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives’’ Are 
Foot-Ball Games Educative or Brutalizing ?’’ by 
Dr. D. B. St. J. Rooss. - Price, $3 00 a year; 25 
cents acopy. New York: The Forum Pablishing 
Company, Usion Square. 


— The American Journal of Politics will be 
reduced from $4 00 to $3.00 a year, beginning with 
January number. Following are a part of the 
topics discussed in the January number: ‘‘ The 
Balance of International Trade,’’ by Daniel 


Strange; ‘‘Aspects of the Labor Problem.’’ by 
Ned Arden Flood; “Free Cities—A Plea for 
Home Rale,”’ by J »eph Dana Miller; ‘*Woman 
and the Wages Problem,’’ by Samuel M. Davis; 
Freedom of Debate in the Senate,’’ by E. N. 
Dingley: ‘‘ Why is the Jew Hated ?’’ by Rabbi 
Adolph Moses; ‘‘ Tariff Reform Blunders,’’ by W. 
Galbraith ; ‘‘ Campaign Contributions and Presi- 
dential Appointments,’”’ by Charles Robinson. 
Andrew J. Palm & Co , New York City. 


— Our Little Ones for January has a charming 
home-like flavor. It has pleasing articles of Syd- 


ney Dayre, Lavinia S. Goodwin, Mary J. Safford, 
Clara Doty Bates, and other well-known writers 
for little folks. Boston: Russell Pab. Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper’s Magazine, for January; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine, for January; 
terms, $2.50 a year. Hartford, Ct: A. D. Wort 


Our Little Ones, for January; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston; Russell Pub. Co. 

St. Nicholas, for January; terms. $300 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
Journal of Education 


ONE YEAR, Aanp 


Review of Reviews (new only), : : 
Harper’s Monthly, 3 3 $ 
Harper’s Weekly, : 
Century Magazine, $ 3 
Scribner’s Magazine, 3 
The Forum, =: 3 
Popular Science Monthly, : : $ $ 
The Cosmopolitan, : 
Eclectic 3 
North American Review, : $ 
St. Nicholas, : : 
The Nation, : 3 
Current History, : $ 
Educational Review, : 

ur Little Men and Women, 
Babyland, 3 3 : 


The above are only samples of the prices we can 
make to subscribers of the Journal My Education 
wishing to take other periodicals. If you want a 
pubiication not mentioned in this list write us for 


erms, Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, 


for} 
a 


. . 
. . . 


THE PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of “ Ben Hur,” &c. 


Given as a premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
TWO NEW subscrip‘ions at $2.50 each. (One’s own 
subscription will not count.) 


The Prince of India is published in two vol- 
umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $2.50. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re- 
new your subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


TION one year. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


{9 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epile sy; Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he only Para 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 


ONE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
well secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 


in the mark.et 


{ One’s own subscription “et 
not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
8 Somerset St., Boston. Maas. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, cf both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished 


MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FIFTH AVENUB (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Educational Institutions. 


TUITION; special offer to boy, girl, teacher; 
if senda stamp, Dame paper, Not run for profit ; 
all college or busines branches,from Greek and 
telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit fortelegr’y places; 880 sure 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, XN. Granville, N.Y. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educational preparatory school of the highest graae 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitute of Technology, Harvara 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 1 


WHAT are the prospects for the coming year, isa frequent question. Why that depends very much on how well 

your dinner has agreed with you. Some people are always hopeful, some are always doleful, and pros- 
pects are rated accordingly. Since Aug. 1. there have been much fewer changes than usual. People who had 
places have held on tothem; young women who had meant to get married have kept on teaching school; where 
@ vacancy occurred, a dozen applicants have been ready to grasp at it, often men who in more prosperous times 
would not have thought of it. yet we have ARE THE good many places, even since Aug. 1. And when busi- 
a good many applications, and have filled a ness becomes brisk again, as it is pretty sure to, an 
army of aware and doctors and civil engineers who are Just now teaching because it is the only work they can 
get to do. will begin to draw out and get back tothei¢ chosen work. We expect to fill a hatf more places in 1894 
than in 1893, for we look to see more vacancies and fewer candidates. As it is few salaries have been reduced, anda 
hundreds have been advanced, even in hard times. Horsce Mann boasted in 1849 that within three years salaries 
had advanced 331; per cent. That was fifiv yeara ago, and those rame increased salaries PROSPECTS ? 
have since then advanced 850 per cent. Every day the good teacher has better...... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools. and Families 
and FO R E I Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Rs. M. J. you NG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ /gency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Has filled over 1300 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency ‘isis: 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Teachers who can go on 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. short notice. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


This Bureau secures many positions for well qualified 
teachers, in every department of instruction, who have 
had little or no experience, and it makes a specialty of 
promoting ambitious and successful teachers already at 
work, to better positions with larger salaries. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion showd register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 120% Go-fesing S., 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Oal. | Portland, Ore, 


THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


P. I. MEBRILL, Manager. Phillips Building, 120 Tremont &St., 


Correspondence with successful B » 
Teachers and School Officials solicited. eow VSTon 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SOS8TON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Uffices : 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
O YOU WANT TO TEACH? If so, register in the 
Good positions 9 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual 386 BROMFIELD S8T,, BOSTON, 


gressive teachers 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


* Albany Teachers’ Agency 
Provides schools of all grades wiih competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
U N ION S HO U REAU CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 
3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you ? 


First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 09. ta Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST,, NEW YORK. 


8. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 262 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 
Recommends teachers for employment in scheols and colleges, especially in the higher grades. Send for en- 
roliment blank Sells books, periodicals, and merchandise at wholesale pric+s, plus a small commi-sion. 
Reads book manuscripts for autho)s and procures their pnolication. Negotiates the purchase, rental or 
sale of school property. WParties desiring the advices of an expert iy any matter are invited to write to 


us. Competent critics and experts will be einpleyed to read manuscripts, examine school property, investigate 
business chances, etc., etc., ete, and render a relirble report’ Spectal rates to schools and libraries for books 
periodicals, and apparatus in large quanti'i«s. We make a specialty of furnishing school libraries. Send for circulars 


of MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL L'BRAKY aud MAOMILL4AN’S KOOKS ON TEACHING. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking thange at B. RUGGLES & CO. (Falage Hotel Bldg.) 


and those wishing a change at o 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


OOLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
B°Spen to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
tng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further — apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter = ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, 


Grats NOBMAL S0HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


S™475 NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
erincipal, A. G. BoypEgnN, A.M. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


cipal. 


Catalogues address 


HXNXERCISES 


FOR 


Washington's « Birthday, 


Including **The Continental Congress.” 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP, Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


r Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 

Day io most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some ap- 

propriate exercise Here isa book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 
A Manual of nearly 69 pages. Liveral discount when ordered in quantities. 


EXERCISES 


ON ~ FOR— 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. | WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. A Manual of 30 pages. Paper, Price 20 cents. 


Both sent to one address for 30 cents. 
Address ali orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset StT., BosTON. 


a positions, more than half 
within the last two years. 
yodey’s, for January; terms, $300 a year. New ee 
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16 JOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIX.—No. ij. 


English History for American Readers. 


By Tuomas W. Hiceinson, author of “ Young Folk’s History of the United 
States,” etc., and Epwarp CHANNING, Assistant Professor of History at 
Harvard University. 12mo, with many illustrations and 6 colored maps, 


$1.20. 


ed on of this new history of England, the highest develo 
study has pa joined to the most polished iterary style 
ning embodies as completely as any American historia |. probably, the modern sc!.ool of historic , . z: 
Colonel Higginson has done so much to make history interesting t» our young folks, a commen’ eons 
his qualifications for this work is most uunecessary. His delightful stvle and broad an oop peed 
treat vent constantly appears throughout the volume insuriog the readers interest. The table 


has been arranged chronologically, providing one of the most valuable chronologies of Eoglish history 
available.”’—Journal of Education (Boston). 
New yor 
ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 
I@™ Special terms for introduction of Textbooks. Catalogue mailed to any address. 
Just ComPLeTeD, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
MODELS, 
CHARTS, &C. } Send for circular. 


A Prospectus of the work showing specimen pages, may be had on application to the Publisherss 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, '° Wew 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Relief Maps and Models. 
Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Systematic Collections, 
MINERAc.OCY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th st, N. W., . . Washington, D. C. 


ment of the modern school of 


ALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 


First Four Books of Casar’s Commentaries. 12mo0, cloth. $1.00. 
Cicero’s Six Famous (rations. 


$1.00, 
P Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Consisting of the Original and Translation arranged on opposite pages. The convenience of the arrange. 
ment adupted cannot be overestimated. The reader need not use the translation until he has exhausted 
all reasonable efforts to interpret the original himself. and then, without the least troubie, he can verily 
his own rendering, or correct his own errors. Other volumes to follow. 
Single copies of the above books will be sent by mail on receipt of the price If the three books are 
ordered at once, they will be mailed for $2.50. The money must accompany the order in every case. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 3 E. l4th St., New York. 


— 


First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER forthe LITTLE CITIZEN. ®yii post 


paid 8 cts. 
Gives the political history of the United States and tue relations of children tu the government of the 
home, the school, and their vouatry, in a compact and interesting form. 


THE MANUAL OF THE PATRIOTIC SALUTE, ®¥ postpaid 


Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. 


The Primer”’ and the Manual of the Salute.”’ T*ether, by mail 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New Vork City. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


Tbe fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. 


Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., | 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW VORK. CHICAGO. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State 

a Wi Term opens Jan. 2d Address for Illustrated Passion. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Primary School Teachers A Series PENS 


Will find the right kind of | 
Motion Songs of great service. 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 


AND | 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


Training and 
Scientific and 


eow 


Series 
of 


By Mrs. Louisk POLLOCK, 
Principal of National Normal Institute PERRY & LONDON, 
contain each 70 on . many of them to be sung at | Est, 1824, 
Price, . . + 50 cents. Largest aud Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 


For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 


DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 
365 Washington 8t., Boston. 


Samples to Teachers on application. 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Aducation will secure a 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all and Grammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever pubils 
Rich stock of Impurtea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient, at lowest pri- 
es. Catalogues on 

SCHOERNHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 


importers, Publishers, and Fi 8, 
23 School Street, Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 

The publications of HENRY HOLT & Lo. Wm. R. 
E. STEIGER & Co.,, M D BERLITZ & CO, 
HACHETSE & (London), Ginn & Co ,JH KATH & 
Co, ete. Large assortment of Foreign aud Amer 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languag: 8. 
to Regu ar importations 
from the European book centres. 

AOEALER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


Moritz Rapid Practice Chart, 


For Mentai Acithmetic Work and Oral 
Practice, . 82.00 
1000 Questions, soc. Key, 50c. 
Series oi Examination Papers in actual 
us, during five years past. 
B. 59 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Trade Mark, A.” | SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
subject to approval BLACKBOARDS, BOOKS 


LITERATURE. 


“Science and Art of Music,” 


By Robert Challoner. A forcible work arranged {y 
the interrogatory style. There are marginal notes, 
making the work unusually valuable as a reference 
book. 305 pages. $1.50. 


“RITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC.” 


Skillfully condensed. Very thoroughly 2 volumes, 
cloth ; each $1.25. 


“Ritter’s Students’ History 
of Music.” 


A comprehensive study of music from the Christian 
era to the present time. Cloth, $2 50. 


«Young People’s Hlustrated 
History of Music.’’ 


A brief statement of historical facts; enhanced with 
short biographical sketches and portraits of famous 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s C m School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Gra 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth S8t., New York, 
— PUBLISH 


REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 


ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
| 6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago 


Just Issued, 
NARRATIVE HISTORY OF 


OLD DORCHESTER, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


By WILLIAM DANA OrcourTT, 


Illustrated with 32 full-page halftones and several 
text-cuts. Octavo, pp, 497. Bound in handsome 
maroon cloth, $4 00; in white vellum cloth. with 
gilt top, $5.00 
In Dorchester, Massachusetts, were instituted the 
fitst special town government and the first free pub 
lic school in America. These two facts are sufficient 
‘to recommend the record of the town, as here pre 
sented, to all those interested in its history, and also 
to bistoric students. This work is issued in an at 
tractive style with clear type, wide margins, repre 
s+nfative illustrations, and handsome binding. One 
half of the edition has been disposed of by subscrip- 
‘ion, and the balance is herewith placed upon the 
market 
Will be sent postpaid on rece/pt of price, by 


JOHN WILSON & SON, 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


| 
| 


NEW DESIGNS FOR 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTADAY, 
Arbor Day, ete. 


Washington’s Birthday Stencils. 
Sold only in seta — 25 cents. 
Portrait of Washi: gton. 
Washington on Horse. 
Washington’s Tomb. 
Washington’s Monument. 


Decoration Day Stencils. 
Sold only in sets — 25 cents. 
Our Dead Heroes. American Flag. 
Soldier’s Monument, Badge of A. R. 
Honor the Flag. 


Arbor Day Stencils. 
Sold only in sets — 25 cents. 
California Giant. Washington Elm. 
Charter Oak. God Bless our Trees. 


Get our Complete Catalogue —over 600 designs. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
48 East Mulberry St., Lebanon, Ohio 


ANTED.—At the opening of next term. ina 


m A beautiful gift book. $1 00. 


‘‘Birthday Book of Musi- 
cians and Composers.”’ 


A handsome birthday register, containing the names 
of eminent musicians who were born and those who 
died on the day named, Cloth, $1.00. 


“STRAY NOTES FROM FAMOUS 
MUSICIANS.” 


A book of quotations expressing the richest thoughts 
of the world’s musical masters. 25 cts. 


ANY BOOK MAILED POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE. 


Agents for Fischer, Jacob's Pianos, Wilcox 4 White 
Automatic Organs, etc. Pianos exchauged or sold on 
installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Oo., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., 
C. H. DITSONS CO., New York. 


BOOKS 
for 1B94 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life heelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BROEKHOVEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
pereciate, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
I RENE’S DAUGHTER )y 
Julian Edwards. A new and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 
DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2,20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. . 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Prick, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Pricer, 25 Cents. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 


#*aSend ro cts for sample of Tne Musical Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical news. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


Agents Wanted, 


To introduce ‘ Ethics of Success” 
into Schools. 
** The Reader could not he improved.”’—Jnter Ocean. 
‘* Excels all others'”— Boston Herald. 
“ This book meets a great practical want.” 
—Journal of Education. 
A. M. THAYER & 
148 High Street, Bosten. 


Specialists 


Iu Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences, wil! 
find it for their interest to register, 
at once, with the 


NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Boston. 


USIC 


New Kugland city, a lady teacher of Vocal 
Music (Holt’s Guaranteed salary, $275 


810 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. | 


year’s subscriptien free. 
PORBLISHING OO.. 3 Somerset St.. Boston 


Sole Agents, 


whi ch may be much increased by private instruction | 
App ly to H1RAM ORcuTtT, Manager N. E. Bureau 
Education, 3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Forms and circulars sent free, 
on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Romerset Bt., Boston 


PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. 


BRIGG 


Write for Catalog 


Celebrated for their beautiful, 
and Great Durability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 62I 


‘Tone, Action, Design; 
Easy terms. Old instruments 


ue and full information, 


Albany St., Boston. Mass. 


| 
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Journal 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Vol XXXIX. Week's. BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JAN. 4, 1894, 


2.50 per yr. in advance. 
Price, { 6 cents. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
LDecember 1 and 2, 1833 ]: 


ARITHMETIO. 


1. Using the sign of per cent, write (a) one hundred 
twelve per cent; (b) three and three eighths per cent; 
(c) three sixteenths per cent; (d) sixty-nine one hun- 
dredths per cent. Reduce each of these per cents to the 
form of a decimal. 

2 Find the square root of .01296. [Correct to three 
decimal places. | 

3. An agent having in his hands $3,150 of his prin- 
cipal’s funds, is instructed to invest it in barley, at $.48 
per bushel, after retaining his commission of 5%. How 
many bushels should he buy ? 

4. If the premium paid for insuring a building is $132 
and the rate charged is 4%, what is the face of the 
policy ? 

5. If .%, of a stock of goods be sold for % of what the 
stock cost, what is the per cent of gain or loss ? 

6. If one fifth be allowed for matching and waste, how 
many square feet of lumber will be required for flooring 
and ceiling a porch 17 ft. 4 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. ? 

7. The net price of a furnace sold at 30% and 10% 
off from list price is $151.20. Find the list price. 

8. What fractions] part of $ of a gallon is ;*; of a pint? 

9. Make and solve a problem illustrating the practical 
application of least common multiple. 

10. The difference in time between two places is 2 hrs. 
33 min, Find the difference in longitade. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name and locate five important seaports of Europe 
connected with New York by steamship lines. 

2. Name five rivers by which the waters of the state 
of New York find an outlet to the ocean. 

3. Locate the following voleanoes: (a) Etna, (>) Vesu- 
vius, (¢) Hecla, (d@) Cotopaxi. 

4 State approximately the distance from (a) New 
York to San Francisco; (b) New York to New Orleans ; 


(c) New York to Chicago; (d) New York to Washington 
(e) New York to Buffalo. 

5. In what country is each of the following cities lo- 
cated: (a) Yokohama; (b) Berne; (c) Valparaiso; (d) 
Bangkok ; (e) Melbourne ? 

6. Explain how it is that in Ecuador the climate of all 
the zones is represented. 

7. (a) Locate the tropic of Cancer; (4) explain why; 
it is located where it is. 

8. Locate the following cities and state for what manu- 
facturing industry each is noted: (a) Lyons; (0d) Belfast ; 
(c) Glasgow; (d) Sheffield; (e) Brussels. 

9. (a) To what country does each of the following 
belong: Jamaica, Cuba, Porto Rico, Ceylon, Java. (b) 
Give an export of each. 

10. What mountain range (a) between British India 
and the Chinese Empire; (+) between France and Spain; 
(c) between Italy and Switzerland; (d) between Russia 
and Siberia ? 

COMPOSITION. 

Write a compostion on one of the following subjects : 
Advantages of Railroads; A Day in the Woods; The 
Pleasures of Autumn; Poetry as an Educational Factor. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition, 
with particular reference to three points : 

1. The matter, z. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 

[ For remaining twenty-five credits, see Regulations. ] 


GRAMMAR. 


I consider a human soul withont education like marble in a 
quarry, which shows none of its inherent beauties until the skill of 
the polisher fetches out the colors, makes the surface shine, and 
discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that rans through 
the body of it. ADDISON. 


The first eight questions refer to the above selection. 


Norzs.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a 
subject clauses; (5b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbia 
clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the prep»sition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, a. orclause. 7 An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
recognized,—the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
giving the syntax of a noun By give only the case and the reason 
Forit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice. 
18. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense person, number 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive ora participle after tense: 


= 
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1, "Classify the following clauses according to notes 1 
and 2: (a) I consider; (b) which shows ; (c) skill fetches; 
(d) that runs. 

2 Give two modifiers of marble. 

3 Give the object or objects of the verbs whose subject 
is skill. 

4. Parse runs. 

5. Give syntax of (a) none; (b) vein. 

6. Select (a) an adjective used like a noun [adjective 
pronoun]; a pure conjunction, one performing 
no adverbial office ; (¢) an infinitive. 

7. Write a sentence expressiug the thought that closes 
with the word quarry, changing the voice of the verb. 

8. Indicate to what part of speech each of the following 
words belong: (a) which; (6) until; (c) out; (d) every; 
(e) that. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Loeate (a) pylorus; (2) humerus; (¢) eustachian 
tube ; (d) parotid glands; (e) olfactory nerve. 

2. Beginning with the right ventricle, trace the blood 
in it: course to the left auricle, and state the color of blood 
in each class of blood vessels through which it passes. 

3 What are nature's means of cleansing and lubri- 
cating the eye ? 

4. Locate in the abdominal cavity (a) the large intes- 
tine ; () the small intestine. What are the comparative 
lengths of the two ? ; 

5. Name and locate the different substances that enter 
into the structure of a tooth. 

6. Explain the fact that while the excessive use of 
alcohol stimulates the system it actually wastes the 
strength. 

7. Over what functions of the body does the sympa- 
thetic nerve syst: m have control ? 

8. Deseribe the spinal cord as to (a) coatings ; (4) po- 
sition of white and gray matter; (c) division into parts. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. How are (a) the senate and (d) the assembly dis- 
tricts in this state designated ? 

2. (a) What authority fixes the number of assemblymen 
to which each county shall be entitled? () What au- 
thority fixes the boundaries of assembly districts where 
there are more than one district in a county ? 

3. What constitutes a court of impeachment in this 
state ? 

4. What advantage to legislation is secured by dividing 
the entire l-gislative body into committees ? 

5. Name two respects in which the “more perfect 
union” of the states under a national government is in- 
valuable to the whole county. 

6. Name two respects in which the formation of a na- 
tional government would tend “ to establish justice.” 

7. Name (a) the prosecuting and (4) the chief execu- 
tive « flicer of a county, stating length of term and manner 
of compensation of each. 

8. Show that in its departments of local government a 
city is modeled after the state government. 

9. What constitutes the legislative body of (a) towns ; 
(6) counties ; (c) villages; (d) cities. 
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10. Name two respects in which the manner of voting 
at a general election in this state, under the present 
‘ballot reform law,” is an improvement over the old 


manner of voting. 
DRAWING. 


1. (a) To what color does an elm leaf turn? (6) To 
what colors do maple leaves turn? (c) Towards what 
color do oak leaves turn ? 

2. Divide an equilateral triangle, base 2”, into four 
equal triangles. 

3. (a) Draw a square, diameter 2}”. (5) Divide this 
square into nine equal squares. (c) Give diameter of 
small squares. 

4. (2) What view is known asa “plan”? (c) What 
view is know as an “ elevation” ? 

5. Make a working drawing of a flower-pot. Dimen- 
sions are optional. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) Describe the route to India, discovered by 
Magellan. () What other all water route to India was 
then known ? 

2. Account for the names: (a) James River; (0) 
Plymouth Colony; (c) Delaware; (d) Virginia; (e) 
Philadelphia. 

3. What portions of the Atlantic coast were explored by 
the French ? 

4. (a) Why were Crown Point and Ticonderoga im- 
portant points in the French and Indian war? 

5. (a4) What was the result of General Abercrombie’s 
attack on Ticonderoga ? ; 

5. (a) What was the Boston Port Bill? (5) In re- 
taliation for what did Parliament pass the bill? (ce) 
What action was taken by the neighboring towns and 
colonies upon the enforcement of that bill ? 

€. (a) What battle gave the English possession of the 
city of Philadelphia? (b) In what battle did the Amer- 
icans fail to regain the city ? 

7. (a) Avcout how long were the Articles of Confeder- 
ation in force? () Mention two elements of weakness 
of the government during that time. 

8. To what three nations has Florida belonged ? 

9. (a) Who was Secretary of State during Lincoln’s 
administration? () Of what state was he a citizen? 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. What great statesmen of France died recently ? 

2: Name five state executive officers chosen at the gen- 
eral election, November 7, and the offices to which they 
were elected. 

3: By what political party were these officers nom- 
inated ? 

4. What event recently cast a shadow of gloom over 
Chicago? 

5. What important -vent is associated with October 
30 1893? 

6. Name the senator and assemblyman elected for your 
district, November 7. 

7. What action has been taken on the “silver repeal 
bill” which was before Congress for consideration ? 

8. When will the next state legislature convene ? 
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Jan. 4, 1894. 


9. Who is the leader of the Brazilian insurrection ? 
10. What experiment was made on the Erie canal, Nov. 
18, 1893? 
11. Name the school commissioner elect of your district. 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
1. What is meant by the science of teaching ? 
2. State objections to having many fixed rules and 
regulations for school government. 
3. Why should the teacher generally avoid sarcasm 
and ridicule when reproving or criticising pupils ? 
4. Name four purposes of the recitation. 
5. What results should we seek to obtain in teaching 
penmanship ? 
6. (a) Name two proper, and (b) two questionable in- 
centives to study. 
7. Name three conditions of the schoolroom favorable 
to study. 
8. Give one reason why the study of color should pre- 
cede the study of drawing. 
9. How can a sense of right among pupils be promoted ? 
10. Give three arguments in favor of oral spelling. 


SPELLING. 

1. probably. 18. hygiene. 35. medley. 
2. testimonial. 19. impetus. 36. purloin. 
3. stationery. 20. ecstasy. 37. emission. 
4. recommend. 21. Suffolk. 38. necessary. 
5. visitor. 22. erratic. 39. avarice. 
6. Chautauqua. 23. forcible. 40. reciprocal. 
7. ermine. 24. essential. 41. Cuacasus. 
8. syntax. 25. provision. 42. cannonade. 
9. transient. 26. discipline. 43 imbued. 
10. con'rition. 27. utensil. 44 edifice. 
11..mereantile. 28. tabular. 45 stampede. 
12. manikin. 29. turbulent. 46. shrewd. 
13. lacteal. 30. serenely. 47. February. 
14. complexion. 31. peaceable 48. ellipse. 
15. civil. 32. transparent. 49. doctrine. 
16. cartilage. 33. Alexander. 50. comparable. 
17. intrinsie. 34. procedure. 

ANSWERS. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. (a) The senate districts are numbered from one to 
thirty-two inclusive. (b) The assembly districts are named 
by county, when there is only one in the county, and by 
county and number when there are more than one. 

2. (a) The legislature. (4) The board of supervisors. 

3. The senate, or a major part of it, and the judges of 
the Court of Appeals. 

4. Each bill receives closer attention. Legislation is 
facilitated. 

5. It diminishes the causes of war. It enables the 
Natioral Government to protect the whole people in their 
righte. It diminishes public expenditures. It insures 
respect abroad and confidence at home. 

6. Foreigners and citizens would be protected alike in 
all states. Disputes between states would be settled fairly. 
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Just laws for all the states could be made only by a 
national government. 

7. (a) District attorney, three years, by salary fixed 
by the board of supervisors. (6) Sheriff, three years, by 
salary, fees, or by salary and fees, as may be fixed by the 
board of supervisors. 

8. The city, like the state, has a ‘degislative, an execu- 
tive and a jadicial department. 

9. (a) The voters assembled in town meeting and in a 
limited capacity town boards. (0) Board of supervisors. 
(c) Board of trustees, and, in a limited capacity, village 
boards. (d) City council, and, in a limited capacity, city 
boards. 

10. The ballot is secret. The registering of voters 
tends to prevent illegal voting. There is less opportunity 
for cne man to control the votes of many. There is less 
tendency to rowdyism about the polls. Other correct 
answers will be accepted. 


DRAWING. 
1. (a) Yellow. (5) Red, yellow and orange. (c) Red. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. (a) Across the Atlantic, through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, across the Pacific. (6) Around the Cape of Good 
Hope, through the Indian Ocean. 

2. (a) Named from James I. of England. (+) From 
the English home of the settlers. (c) From Lord Dela- 
ware. (d) From Elizabeth, the virgin queen. (e) The 
city of brotherly love; expressive of the character of the 
settlers. 

3. The Carolinas; the vicinity of Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. 

4. (a) They commanded the usual route between Can- 
ada and the Hudson Valley. (4) His army was defeated. 

5. (a) A bill of Parliament closing the port of Boston. 
(5) The throwing of the tea into Boston harbor. (c) They 
offered the use of their harbors, and sent provisions to 
Boston. 

6. (a) The battle of Brandywine. (0b) The battle of 
Germantown 

7. (a) About eight years. (+) Various answers admis- 
sable, e g.: 1. Lack of power to levy taxes; 2. There 
was no chief executive; 3. In general Congress could ad- 
vise but not command. 

8. Spain, England, United States. 

9. (a) William H. Seward. (0) New York. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. A classification of principles derived from observa- 
tion and experience, and a knowledge of child life and of 
subjects to be taught. Many rules tend to invite their 
violation. 

2. The rules must be enforced if disobeyed, and some- 
times this works an injury to the transgressor and the 
school. 

3. Because their use is unjust, and tends to engender 
fear and hatred. 

4. To induce study, to test preparation, to cultivate 
expression, to ascertain and correct errors, to become 
familiar with the capabilities of the pupil. 
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5. Legibility, rapidity, neatness. 

7. Pure air, proper temperature, suitable seats, good 
light. Other correct answers will be accepted. 

8. The development of the color sense is necessary to 
a clear concept of form. 

9. By treating them as equals, respecting their rights 
and commending worthy actions. 

10. It teaches correct pronunciation, syllabication, dis- 
tinct enunciation, and trains the sense of hearing and 


attention. 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. (a) 112% —1.12. (6) 39% —.03375. (¢) 
001875. (d) or 69% —0069. 

2. 113+. 3 6,250 bushels. 4 $16,500. 5. 837%. 
6. 326 square feet. 7. $240. 8. y$5- 9. Answers will 
differ. 10. 38° 15’. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Any five of the following: Liverpool, eastern part 
of England; Glasgow, southwestern part of Scotland ; 
Hamburg, northern part of German empire; Haver, 
northern part of France; Bordeaux, in western part of 
France; Rotterdam, in western part of Holland; Amster- 
dam, western part of Holland ; Bremen, northern part of 
German empire; Antwerp, northern part of Belgium ; 
Copenhagen, eastern part of Denmark ; Southampton, 
southern part of England, 

2. Hudson River, St. Lawrence River, Delaware River, 
Susquehanna River, and Alleghany River. 

3. (a) Etna, on the island of Sicily. (0) Vesuvius, in 
Italy. (c) Hecla,in Iceland. (d) Cotopaxi, in Ecuador. 

4. (a) 3,000 miles. (0) 1,300 miles. (c) 850 miles. 
(d) 200 miles. (e) 400 miles. 

5. (a) Japan. (5) Switzerland. (c) Chili. (d) Siam. 
Victoria. 

6. Ecuador is in the Torrid zone, therefore at the base 
of the monntains is torrid heat. Av the tops of the lofty 
peaks of the Andes is frigid cold. Between the bases and 
the tops of the mountains is the climate of the temperate 
zones. 

7. [a, 233° north of the equator. [+] The axis of the 
earth being inclined 234°, the limit of the vertical rays of 
the sun north of the eqnator is 234°, or the Tropic of 
Cancer. 

8. [a] In southern part of France, and noted for silk 
msnufacturing. [6] Northeastern part of Ireland, noted 
for linen manufacturing. [c] Southern part of Scotland, 
noted for ship-building. {d} Northern part of England, 
noted for the manufacture of cutlery. [e] Northern part 
of Belgium, noted for manufacture of carpets. 

9. [a| Jamaica and Ceylon, to England; Cuba and 
Porto Rico, to Spain; Java, to Holland, [4, Jamaica 
exports sugar; Ceylon, tea; Cuba, cigars; Porto Rico, 
molasses ; Java, coffee. [Answers may differ. ] 

10. [a] Himalaya. |b] Pyrenees. [c] Alps. [d] Ural. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Principal. [4] Adjective. Adverbial. [d] 

Adjective. 


2. Adjective phrase in quarry, adjcctive clause Which 
shows. 
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3 Object of fetches is color. Object of makes is sur- 
face to shine. Objects of discovers are cloud, spot, and 
vein. 

4. Runs is a verb,—principal parts run, ran, running, 
ran, —irregular, —intransitive,—indicative mode,—pres- 
ent tense,—agrees with the subject ¢hat in the third per- 
son and singular number. 

5. [a] Object of the verb shows,—objective case. [0] 
Object of discovers, objective case. 

6. ‘a] None. And: Shine. 

7. A human soul without education is considered by 
me like marble in a quarry. 

8. a. Pronoun. 6. Conjunction’ [conjunctive adverb 
ce Adverb. d. Adjective. e. Pronoun. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. a. In the alimentary canal, bewteen stomach and 
intestines. 4. Between the shoulder and elbow joint. c. 
Extends from the throat to the middle ear. d. Within 
the month, below and in front of the ears. e¢. Starts at 
lower part of brain and ramifies through the nostrils. 

2. Pulmonary artery, dark blood; capillaries, blood 
changes from dark to red, pulmonary veins; red blood. 

3. The lachrimal gland pours out fluid to wash the eye ; 
oil glands at the edges of the lids furnish oil to lubricate 
the eye; movement of lids to distribute these fluids; nasal 
duct to carry off the fluids. 

4. a. The large intestine passes around the abdominal 
cavity. 6. The small intestine is in the central part of 
cavity. The large intestine is about one fourth the length 
of the small intestine. 

5. Dentine, surrounding the pulp cavity ; cement, out- 
side of dentine, covering the fang. Enamel, outside of 
dentine, covering the crown. 

6. Alcohol excites the organs to eliminate it from the 
system, and thus stimulates the system. It tends to pro- 
duce a fatty degeneration of the tissues, to shrivel the 
corpuscles, and to paralyze the nerves, thus wasting the 
strength. 

7. Over the functions of the involuntary muscles, as 
respiration, circulation, digestion, absorbtion, and nutrition. 

8. a. The spinal cord is covered by an extension of 
the three coats that cover the brain. }. The gray matter 
is in the central part of cord; the white matter is outside 
of the gray matter. c. The cord is divided by deep fissures 
in front and behind into two lateral parts. ; 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. Ex-President Marshal MacMahon. 

2. John M. Palmer, secretary of state; Addison B. 
Colvin, state treasurer; James A. Roberts, comptroller ; 
Theodore E. Hancock, attorney-general; Campbell W. 
Adams, state engineer and surveyor. 

3. Republican party. 

4. The assassination of Mayor Carter Harrison. 

5. The day on which the World’s Fair closed. 

_ 7. It has passed both branches of Congress and been 
- Ihe first Tuesday in January [Jan Z|. 4. 
9. Admiral Jose De Mello. 


10. The practicability of propellin al by elec- 
trical power. 


